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ness was absolute. 

Charlie closed the 
front door with his cus- 
tomary bang. Then he 
felt sorry; he had not 
meant to bang the door. 
If his mother were ill 
again, it would make her 
head worse. But at the 
sound the library cur- 
tains parted and Corinne 
came out. She was quite 
pale, and her eyes looked 
swollen; she had been 
erying. His mother must 
be worse than usual. 

‘*O Charlie!’’ said Co- 
rinne, and then caught 
her under lip in her 
teeth. 

A quick fear widened 
Charlie’s blue eyes. 

** Mother —’’ he be- 
gan. 

‘*Tt isn’t mother. ’’ 
Corinne turned away 
until he could not see 
her face. ‘‘It’s—Dick.’’ 

“Ohl? Charlie could 
think of nothing else to 
say. Dick—big, sturdy 
Dick —ill! And so ill 
that they had called 
him home. He kicked 
at his suit case. 

‘*T didn’t know Dick 
was home,” he remarked, 
finally. 

‘*He was just coming 
home,’’ said Corinne, 
with a little choke in 
her voice. ‘‘ And the 
train —’’ 

‘* A wreck!’’ cried 
Charlie. ‘‘I didn’t hear 
anything about —’’ 

‘*No. We told them — 

You don’t read the pa- 
pers much at school, do you ?’’ 

The dining-room door 
opened, and Mrs. Ballard 
slowly closed it behind her, 
then gave a little cry. 

‘*Charlie! Baby!’? She pulled his 
smooth boy cheek down to hers, which 
was wet with sudden tears; only in the 
last two years had she had to reach up. 
He drew back as soon as he could and 
furtively wiped the little dampness from 
his cheek with the back of his hand. 
She so often cried that way when he 
started off to school, or came home—it 
was more than he could have endured 
from anyone else. 

‘*Go on up quietly, dear,’’ said Co- 
rinne. ‘‘He—he’ll want to see you 
pretty soon. ’’ 

‘*Sure,’’ agreed Charlie. ‘‘ Say, 
C’rinne, is he hurt bad—honest?’’ 

His mother’s slight form disap- 
peared between the library curtains, 
and it was almost a minute that he 
waited for Corinne’s reply. 

‘*No, honey, not very bad. But—he 
wanted to see you, and—it was almost 
time for you to come home, anyway.’’ 

‘Oh, all right! I was kind of afraid 
for a minute, when mother—but she’s so 
easy scared, you know.’’ 

He picked up his suit case and 
- Started up the stairs, but turned with 
mischief in his eyes. 

‘*Say, 


[: the house the still- 


on the front steps. ’’ 

She made no reply, and he chuckled 
to himself as he went on up to his room. 
Teasing Corinne was always half the 
fun of coming home. 

A woman passed rapidly down the 
hall—a strange woman, tall, dark-faced, 
white-clad ; she opened Dick’s door and 
closed it noiselessly behind her. 


hurt, or he would not have let them get 
a nurse. 

He went to his own room first, and he 
meant to go in very quietly: but some- 
how the door slipped and slammed as 
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sis, where’s Harvey? I was | 
some surprised not to see him camped 


What | 
was—a nurse, of course. Corinne had | 
not told him the truth—Dick was badly | 
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usual. With a feeling of contri- 
tion, he quickly opened it again, 
and then closed it without a 
sound. Then he east his cap on 
the bed and strolled to the win- 
dow. In the side yard of the next 
house the two young Bersons 
were playing Indian. Nancy, trim 
and pretty in a pink frock, came 
down the steps. Charlie whistled, and she 


attractive as ever, and he had not had a chance 
to tell her about the game or anything. 
Dick would let him ‘take the machine, he | 
decided he would ask her to go riding that | 
very morning. It was Saturday ; he felt a little | 
regret that he could not have been called home 


not Saturday, Nancy would be in school. 

He knelt down to unstrap his suit case and 
pull out his beloved, gaudy, green-and-white- 
striped sweater. Whenever he had it on, with 
the brilliant knitted cap that matched it, he 
always wanted to get the car out on the level, 
empty stretches of the boulevard and open the 
throttle to the last notch that he dared, and 
imagine himself to be one of the famous racing 
drivers. There was only one garment in the 
| world that he would rather wear—Dick’s blue 
jersey with the big white ‘‘Y”’ on it. He re- 
membered with a little glow of pride the day 
that Dick had let him wear it, and how he 
had resolved then to have one like it himself 
some day. 

A gentle rap sent him to the door, with the 
startling sweater over his arm. The tall, white- 
clad woman stood there. 

‘*You’re Charlie, aren’t you ?’’ she inquired, 
with just the suggestion of a smile on her 
pleasant face. ‘‘ Your brother would like to see 
you now.’”’ 

Charlie threw the sweater on the bed and 
| followed her awkwardly. With a boy’s in- 
stinctive shrinking from the quiet and darkness 











looked up and waved her hand. She was as | 





| BECAME A MAN’ 
By Clara Sharpe * 


of a sick room he hesitated at the 
door. But the morning sun stream- 
ing through the windows, and 
Dick’s face, brown against the 
white pillow, reassured him. The 
nurse quietly closed the door and 
disappeared down the hall again. 

‘*Hello, kid!” 

There was nothing weak in the 
familiar, hearty tone. Charlie felt distinctly 
relieved. It had not seemed possible that any- 


| thing really serious had happened to Dick— 
If | 


big, robust, tender-hearted Dick, who had been 
brother and father both to him for so long. Of 
course he was in bed; but he had been in bed 
for six weeks when he fractured his knee, and 


jhad been a lot paler and thinner. Corinne 
in the middle of the week. But then, if it were | 


and his mother were too easily frightened. 

‘*When I heard two doors slam,’’ Dick was 
saying, ‘‘I knew you were on deck. Don’t hear 
anything like that from mother and Corinne, 
you know. Oh, sit down, kid, and make your- 
self uncomfortable !’’ 

Charlie obediently glanced about for a chair. 

‘*Sit on the bed,’’ ordered Dick, in his usual 
peremptory manner. ‘‘I’m not one of these 
nervous patients. You can joggle all you 
please. ’’ 

Charlie dropped upon the foot of the bed. 

‘*Mother and C’rinne seem to think you’re 
dying,’’ he remarked. ‘‘ Say, C’rinne’s all 
worked up. Has she had a scrap with Harvey, 
do- you know? She didn’t answer me when I 
asked her.’’ 

‘*Guess not. He was here yesterday.’’ 

Charlie gazed curiously at the bedclothes. 

“ Leg??? he inquired. 

Dick shook his head. ‘‘No. More back, I 
guess. Or, kind of all over. Doesn’t hurt, 
though. I don’t feel much at all.’’ 

‘*Not at all? It must feel funny not to feel 
anything. Not like it was paralyzed, though ?’’ 
he added, startled by the new thought. 

‘*No, just kind of as if they weren’t there. ’’ 
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‘That sounds like it 
might be awfully bad. 
Will it get well quick? 
It won’t keep you out 
of football??? His voice 
was suddenly anxious. 

Dick’s lips tightened. 
‘*No more football, I 
guess, ’’ he answered 
slowly. 

**No more football ?’’ 
cried Charlie, in dismay. 
**O Dick! Never?’’ 

‘*Guess not,’’ replied 
Dick soberly. ‘‘It?s my 
last year, anyway, of 
course. And we won 
from Princeton. ’’ 

‘*But, Dick, the Har- 
vard game!’’ 

Dick did not answer, 
and after a moment 
Charlie said: 

‘*Say, tell me about it, 
will you? You know, a 
fellow can’t ever get 
anything out of mother 
and C’rinne. She said 
it was a wreck.’’ 

“Yes. Just a few 
miles up here—lucky it 
was so near home, 
wasn’t it? I hate hospi- 
tals. The engine went 
off the track—split rail. 
Went over a fifteen-foot 
bank, and everything 
got pretty well piled 
up.”? 

“Oh! Anyone killed? 
Couldn’t you get out? 
Something fall on you?” 

** Don’t get in a 
hurry. As near as I can 
remember—these things 
get kind of balled up, 
you know—but the top 
of the car was kind of 
caving down on us, and 

there was a woman with 
some little kids, and an old 
man—I think—andagirl. And 
there was just a little hole, 
you know—so I held it up 
while they crawled out. None of the 
rest of ’em were strong enough, you 
see. 2’ 

*“*O Dick!’ cried Charlie, with shin- 
ing eyes. ‘‘You let them all get out— 
and then —’’ 

‘*Yes, they all got out. And the whole 
business kind of fell on me then.’’ 

‘Say !’? murmured Charlie. ‘‘ Think 
of saving a lot of people’s lives like 
that! But will it keep you in very long, 
do you think ?”’ 

**No.’? Dick’s smile was reassuring. 
**T’ll be out of here before long.’’ 

‘*But the Harvard game,’’ Charlie 


| said, with a sigh. ‘‘It doesn’t look as if 


your doing that was worth while.’’ 

‘*Say, kid,’’ said Dick very earnestly. 
‘*Listen here—it was worth while. And 
no matter what you ever hear anyone 
say about it, you remember I said it was 
worth while. And I ought to know.’’ 
He smiled again. ‘‘I seem to be the 
chief party concerned. ’’ 

‘But it does seem like—if it only 
wasn’t your senior year.’’ 

‘*Yes, I’ve thought of that, too. I’ve 
kind of wished all along that I wasn’t 
a senior—I’d like to be there next year 
when you’re a freshman. There’s lots 
of ropes I could show you—things you 
ought to know that I can’t tell you.’’ 

‘*Yes,’? agreed Charlie obediently, yet 
wonderingly. 

‘*T wish I could be there,’’ repeated 
Dick, with a little worried line between 
his brows. ‘‘I can’t tell you—only listen, 
kid — and you won’t forget, will you, 
when you get up there by yourself and 
you know I can’t see you? I want you 
to remember that there’s a lot of things 
I’ve done that you’ve got to do, too 
Get me? And it’ll generally mean good 
hard work, too, and always sticking to 
things, and always playing the game 
straight—oh, I needn’t tell you that! I 


| made the team when I was a soph, but 
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that’ll never get you on—you’ll have to work 
for it. And if ever I hear about your giving 
up in the midst of anything—well, you know 
what I think of a quitter.’’ 

‘*Yes,’’ agreed Charlie again, a little un- 
comfortable. 

Dick grinned cheerfully. 

‘*Wouldn’t I make a peach of a preacher? I 
didn’t really mean to tear it off like that, but 
it’s the best chance I’ve had to talk to you for 
a good while. And it may be a long time 
before I get another. It’s great out,’’ he added 
quickly. ‘‘Go on out—I wish I could.’’ 

Charlie rose. ‘‘I thought I’d take the ma- 
chine, if you —’’ 

‘* And take Nancy riding, I’ll bet. All right 
—skip!’’ 

‘*Tt’s quite cold,’’ began Charlie, ‘‘and my 
sweater —’’ 

‘*Oh, stop that !’’ commanded Dick. ‘‘If you 
want my sweater, ask for it. It’s on the closet 
shelf.’’ 

‘«Thanks awfully,’’ said Charlie at the door. 
The adored and coveted blue sweater was over 
his arm. 

‘So long, kid. Be good to Nancy.’’ 

**So long. See you later!’’ called Charlie. 

When he was halfway down the stairs he 
stopped. Dick had looked awfully tired; his 
eyes had dark circles under them, and there was 
a line round his mouth—he had not noticed it 
while he was talking, but now that he thought 
of it — Then he remembered how good Dick 
had been to him when he had the sprained 
shoulder that ached so. He had kissed him good 
hight once, as if he had known that a fellow 
likes it sometimes, even if it is babyish. He 
turned and swung back up the stairs. The door 
was still open; the nurse had not come back 
yet. The warm November 
sunshine streamed across the 
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door and gave him a large piece of cold lamb 
that the cook had saved for luncheon; but 
for once Slicker did not seem to be hungry. 
He whined at Charlie’s knees for a moment, 
then, with tail down, crept round to the 
front door again. Somehow, the heart of the 
dog knew, and he waited for a last sight of 
his master. 

With a dull ache in his heart that would not 
bring tears, Charlie went slowly toward the 
barn. 

The axe leaned against the woodpile, and 
it occurred to him that very likely the cook 
would be wanting some kindling. He picked 
up the axe and went to work with a vim that 
dampened his hair with perspiration and 
blistered both his palms. 

After it was all over, and the house was 
empty and silent again, Charlie came out and 
walked up and down in the garden. He did 
not like to stay in the house; it was too silent 
—except up in Dick’s room, where his mother 
sat and sobbed heartbrokenly. It made him 
think of that other day that he could just re- 
member, —ten years ago, when he was a curly- 
haired youngster of seven,—when the father 
whom he could barely remember had, in his 
going, left just such a dreariness and heart- 
ache. Only to him it had not struck so deep 
and poignant that time. And Dick — why, 
Dick could not have been fifteen then, but he 
had seemed very big and brave; and it had 
been Dick’s arm round his mother and his 
voice speaking words of comfort that had 
dried her eyes. 

There was no one to do that for her now! 
Why, they had all leaned on Dick—what 
was there that any of them could do without 





lark’s note was still piercingly sweet in his 
ears. Dick had not been so old as he—could 
Dick have felt this way that summer day ten 
years ago? He looked up at Dick’s windows; 
the shades were drawn. And Dick had always 
liked sunshine—why, even that last day he 
had had the room full of it! Charlie brushed 
his sleeve across his eyes and sprang to his 
feet. That was what Dick had said, while he 
sat on the foot of the bed: ‘‘There’s a lot of 
things I’ve done that you’ve got to do, too.”’ 
Could he have meant this? 

He went to his own room first. There he 
slipped out of his white sweater and into the 
carefully folded blue one in the bottom drawer. 
Then he stole across the hall; the room was 
almost dark, but he could see his mother 
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ef UT it’s quite absurd,” 

said Merwin Holabird, 

seating herself in the 

high - backed hallway chair. 
‘*It’s— why, Natalie, it’s ; 
funny! The whole idea of a pageant bo 

me. Why should we take part in a pageant?’’ 

‘*Tt doesn’t bore me one particle,’’ declared 

a high-pitched voice from the conservatory 

beyond. ‘‘I think it’s time we here in Holabird 

were being reminded of our history; and if 





anyone in the county has reason to be enthu- 
siastic about the pageant, 
we are the ones. ”’ 









bed, and Dick, with his eyes 





closed, did look very tired 
indeed. A quick contrition 
filled him—he had stayed too 
long, sitting on the bed. He 
stooped swiftly. 

‘“T’m sorry, Dick,’? he 
whispered. ‘‘Good-by !’’ His 
lips brushed the brown cheek. 

Dick’s lashes did not stir, 
but a smile moved his lips. 

**Good-by, kid!’? he an- 
swered. 

Charlie sped out and just 
avoided the nurse at the door. 

The morning was wonder- 
ful, all clear sunshine and 
crisp fall wind, with just a 
few clouds at the horizon. 

Nancy, after one anxious 
question, was reassured by 
Charlie’s cheerful ‘‘ Oh, 
he’s lots better!’’ and was 
very gay. They raced against 
imaginary opponents, and 
brought up triumphantly 
before imaginary stands of 
cheering ‘people. Charlie’s 
hand was on the wheel, 
Nancy’s on the horn. They 
went far into the country, 
dashing madly past startled 
dogs and squawking chick- 
ens. But Nancy finally in- 
sisted on getting back for 
luncheon. Then they came 
home by the most rounda- 
bout way. 

Charlie put the car away carefully—Dick 
always insisted on that—and came in at the 
side entrance. He remembered about the door 
just too late; but then, Dick had said that he 
was not nervous, so — In the hall he collided 
with Tom Larrabee, Dick’s chum. What was 
he doing here? Tom did not wait to explain; 
he backed through the nearest door, and 
Charlie went on to the living room, with a 
quick misgiving at his heart. 

‘*No, sir, I won’t tell him.’’ It was Tom’s 
voice. 

Then down the stairs came the white-clad, 
silent-footed nurse. 

Charlie stepped forward. 

‘‘What is it? What won’t they tell me? Is 
Dick—worse ?’’ 

She shook her head. 

‘“No, dear boy,’’ she said gently, ‘‘better, 
we all know.’’ 

And then her voice trembled; but she looked 
at Charlie with steady eyes, as if she expected 
him to be courageous. ‘‘He died two hours 
ago. ” 

‘**Oh, no!’’ cried Charlie, in sudden anguish, 
as he thought of his and Nancy’s careless 
laughter two hours before. Then through the 
library curtains came Corinne, with her hand- 
kerchief pressed against her lips. 

‘**Charlie—baby—don’t blame us, dear. He 
—he wanted—he made us promise not to tell 
you. He—said he wanted —’’ She stopped, 
choking. 

“*Oh, it’s all right,’? murmured Charlie, and 
he turned away with a vague longing to be 
out and away from everything, somewhere. 
**It’s all right.’’ 

He opened the front door and went out. At 
the steps crouched Slicker, with an anxious 
eye on the door. Perhaps he had not been 
fed. Charlie called him round to the back 





With a bowl of white 
asters in her arms, Natalie 
Holabird emerged from be- 
tween the palms at the 
conservatory door. Above 
the green and white of the 
flowers gleamed her ruffled 
corn-colored hair. 

‘*You’re- always enthu- 
siastic over. something,’’ 
said her sister indulgently, 
pulling on her gloves with 
what Natalie termed her 
‘*handsome air.’’ ‘* But you 
don’t happen to know quite 
so much about this pageant 
matter as I do, my very, 
very young friend. More- 
over, you’ve no humor, and 
that makes it easy for you 
to do stupid and praise- 
worthy things such as tak- 
ing part in an ugly pageant 
and riding in a make-believe 
prairie schooner with heaven 
knows who—anyone de- 
seended from the caravan 
companions of our revered 
ancestors. It won’t bother 
you a bit to put your head 
in a sunbonnet and sit up 
before thousands of people, 
trying to look like our great- 











Dick’s cheery laugh, Dick’s big, easy, sure 
way of managing everything, his — 

Everyone had always loved Dick. He should 
always remember those big, square-shouldered 
men who had never flinched on a football field, 
telling his mother brokenly, with husky voices 
and working faces, that they could never forget 
Dick—that they had loved him. And the sweet, 
dark-eyed girl, whose picture was in the back 
of Dick’s watch; perhaps she loved him, too. 
And the roses that the little bootblack in New 
Haven had sent. ‘‘He was the sort of guy us 
fellers all liked’’—that was the message that 
had come with them. 

That was the way they-all thought of Dick. 

But—and a little, fierce pride swelled his 
heart—none of them, not one of them, had 
loved Dick as he did; not one of them could 
have worshiped, idolized, him as he did. And 
not one of them felt his absence so keenly, 
felt so helplessly, bitterly alone. 

Upstairs in his dresser drawer lay the blue 
sweater, carefully folded—sacred, never to be 
worn again; no desecrating hand had touched 
it, none ever should. 

High in the cloudless sky a meadow lark 
called, tantalizingly sweet. In front of the house 
a messenger boy’s bicycle bell jangled vibrat- 
ingly. Everything was so flauntingly alive and 
happy! 

Charlie threw himself on the ground, with 
his face against the damp earth and ‘dead 
grass, and sobbed as he had not sobbed in the 
little, close, flower-scented chapel, with his 
mother weeping beside him, and those tall, 
strong-faced men who were Dick’s friends 
unashamed of their tears. ‘That had been every- 
one’s grief; this was his, and his alone. 

Dick gone—never to come back ; and no one 
to take his place; no one left except himself, 
the baby — He sat up suddenly. The meadow 





“IT SHALL FEEL LIKE A HOPE- 
LESS FOOL, AND SHALL SNAP 
AT ANYONE WHO SPEAKS TO ME” 





grandmother, Mistress De- 
sire Schoolcraft Holabird; 
but I shall feel like a hope- 
less fool, and shall snap at 
anyone who speaks to me, ’’ 

Natalie did not reply as she set her asters 
on a teakwood cabinet. 

‘*Father absolutely insisted that I should 
accept a place on the committee of arrange- 
ments, so of course I had to,’’ said Merwin. 
‘*Now, having promised, I shall do the work.’’ 

Natalie nodded. All of the Holabirds were 
like that. When they started out to do a thing, 
they did it thoroughly. 

‘*Then Peter had to take a hand,’’ went on 
Merwin. ‘‘It was his idea, having the descend- 
ants of the old pioneers ride over the hills into 
town in the prairie schooners just as they did 
in 1812. So, since our great-grandparents rode 
in the same wagon with Josiah Griffin and 
his wife, it was my business to look up the 
descendants of the Griffins. Well, here’s the 
thing I haven’t told you. I’ve found them; 
there are only two of them, a mother and 
daughter, and the mother is a washerwoman. ”’ 

‘**Really ?’? said Natalie, with interest. 

‘‘!’m no more of a snob than most folks,’’ 
Merwin went on, ‘‘but I will say that father 
and Peter between them have put me—you 
and me—in a very trying position. It will be 
hard for thé woman, too. Mrs. Robinson is her 
name—I got her address from Miss Marvin, 
who knows the genealogy of everyone in town, 
and I’m going to see her now.’’ 

‘*Good for you,’’ said her sister. 

‘*Theoretically,’? resumed Merwin, ‘‘I be- 
lieve in it all. As father says, it’s a county 
affair and social lines have to be rubbed out, 
but just the same I don’t believe Mrs. Robinson 
and her daughter are going to be comfortable 
riding in that wagon with us. If we’re cordial 
we’re bound to seem patronizing, and if we’re 
formal we’!] seem snobbish. So there you are!’’ 

‘*Wait a moment, Merwin, and I’ll go with 
you,’’ said Natalie sympathetically. 

Matters such as this never disturbed Natalie, 
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sitting by the table, with her fair head bowed 
on her outflung arms and her slender shoulders 
shaking convulsively. 

At Charlie’s step she raised her white face. 

‘*Oh, Charlie,—baby boy,—go on, dear, and 
leave mother alone !’’ 

‘*No, mother.’’ He stepped quickly across 
the room, and swift sunshine flooded the dark 
corners as the window shades flew high. 

‘Now, mother,’’—Charlie’s arm was round 
the slender shoulders, and he drew her gently 
to her feet,—‘‘you can’t stay in here. I’m 
going to get the machine and take you for a 
long ride. Come on and get your coat.’’ 

He led her to the door, and unconsciously he 
threw back his head with the little authorita- 
tive air that had always been Dick’s. 


GEANT 


Peattie 


but the unhappiness of her sis- 
ter invariably made her suffer. 
Indeed, all the Holabirds were 
closely bound together, partly 
perhaps because, having lost 
their mother at an early age, they had felt the 
need of caring for oné another—Peter, Nicholas, 
Merwin and Natalie. 

A moment later Natalie rejoined her sister. 
Her hat with its wreath of bluets was slightly 
awry, but all the more becoming for that; her 
coat was unbuttoned and her gloves were in 
her hand. The chauffeur, outside, sprang to 
open the door of the limousine. Merwin en- 
tered, but Natalie paused to ask: 

‘*How is the baby, Francis?’’ 

‘+ Better, ma’am, thank you.’’ 

‘*Oh, come on, Natalie!’’? Merwin urged, as 
she saw her sister about to make more in- 
quiries. ‘‘The afternoon is wearing away and 
I’m not getting anywhere. ’’ 

Natalie seated herself on the soft, mulberry- 
hued cushions of the limousine, and the great 
car made its swift and almost silent way 
through the town, passing, among other places, 
the Holabird Memorial Church, the Holabird 
Public Library and the First National Bank 
of Holabird, founded by Peter Holabird I and 
now run by Peter Holabird III and his two 
sons, Peter and Nicholas. 

At the end of the paving on Fortieth Street 
the chauffeur stopped for directions. 

‘*TIs the place farther on, Miss Holabird ?’’ 
he asked dubiously. 

‘*The address is No. 7 Griffin Street,’’ 
said Merwin, and with an almost audible 
groan the chauffeur turned the car into the 
mud of the unpaved street. In a moment more 
he drew up before a low house that stood back 
from the street amidst beautiful birches; the 
garden was in full autumnal bloom. It was 
a picturesque place, although it was evident 
that the owners of the graceful old house of 
field stone and timber had fallen upon meagre 
times. 

When the sisters stood at the door they saw 
through the mended screen a homely, unpre- 
tentious room. 

** Look!’’ said Natalie under her breath. 
‘*The fireplace is of that lovely rose-colored 
brick they made in the old times. The books 
on the table are from the public library. See 
their labels? What a nice place—twice as com- 
fortable as any room in our house. ’’ 

Merwin’s ring brought from another room a 
girl somewhat younger than herself. As she 
crossed the room, her walk suggested good 
tennis to Natalie and a rough vigor to Merwin. 
There was little about her, in her trim tan 
linen frock and tan tennis shoes, to sustain 
Merwin’s preconceived idea of what a washer- 
woman’s daughter should be like. 

‘“*How do you do?” said the girl, as she 
opened the screen door and looked out smil- 
ingly at her callers. 

‘*This is Miss Robinson, I suppose,’’ began 
Merwin. Her words had a bell-like tone and 
a careful precision that annoyed Natalie; it 
seemed as if Merwin were trying to make 
her culture and her social position felt at 
once. : 

‘*Yes, I am Roberta Robinson,’’ said the 
other. ‘‘Will you come in?’’ 

‘*We really came to see your mother,’’ said’ 
Merwin, taking the chair offered her. 

‘*l’m sorry, but mother isn’t in. She has 
gone to Miss Marvin’s on an errand.’’ 

‘*She’s gone for the wash,’’ said Merwin to 
herself, and considerately averted her eyes 
from Roberta. 

‘*T begged to go for her,’’ continued Roberta, 
to make conversation, ‘‘but she said she needed 
the fresh air. She’ll be back in half an hour. 
Can you wait?’’ 

‘‘Why, since we are here,’’ said Merwin 
doubtfully, ‘‘perhaps we may as well.’’ 

‘*PDid you want mother to do some work for 
you?’’ asked Roberta in a matter-of-fact tone. 
‘*Because if so, I’d better let you know that 
she can’t take any more on, just now.’’ 

Merwin turned scarlet, and so did Natalie. 
There were different reasons for their blushes, 
for the minds of the two sisters seldom worked 
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TOGETHER, LEADING ALL THE REST, THE MOST SUCCESSFUL MAN IN THE COUNTY AND THE WOMAN WHO HAD WASHED 
FOR A LIVING RODE INTO TOWN 


in the same way ; but it was evident that their 
hostess did not share their embarrassment. 

‘*Tf I weren’t in school,’’ went on this self- 
possessed daughter of a washerwoman, ‘‘she 
might be able to take one or two more custom- 
ers ; but then, if I weren’t in school, she’d not 
have to do this work. She’s only doing it to 
help me through normal. I’ll finish a year 
from June, and then I hope to get a teacher’s 
position and give mother a chance to take 
things easier. ’’ 

“*T see,’? said Merwin hastily. ‘‘I’m sure 
you will be glad.’’ 

‘*Oh, indeed, yes!’’ said Roberta. ‘*Mother 
has simply put ‘to use the one talent for which 
she has been famous since she was a girl— 
that of doing up fine clothes exquisitely. She’s 
one of the kind who never thinks of herself— 
never even remembers to be proud or hurt; but 
I’m proud for her, and I’m going to make it 
all up to her a hundred times over, I hope.’’ 

‘*T’m sure you make it up to her now,’’ said 
Natalie eagerly. 

This girl’s glowing eyes lighted an answer- 
ing enthusiasm in Natalie. She felt as if she 
were on a hilltop with free winds blowing 
about her. Here was neither fear of labor nor 
contempt for it. 

Roberta took Natalie’s remark rather liter- 
ally. 

‘*T try to help mother as much as I can,’’ 
she said, ‘‘but we’ve agreed that my first busi- 
ness is to keep up my standard at school. All 
I can do here is to keep the house tidy and 
help with the cooking. ’’ 

‘*T see,’’ said Merwin coldly. Was it neces- 
sary for this friendly young person to explain 
herself at such length? 

Roberta caught the tone and flushed. ‘‘I 
mentioned these things only to explain why it 
was that mother couldn’t take on more work, ’’ 
she said hastily. 

‘*But I didn’t come about—about that 


matter,’? Merwin explained. ‘‘I came to ask | 


whether your mother and yourself, as the only 
living descendants of Josiah Griffin, would 
consent to take part in the Holabird County 
pageant next month. ’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Roberta, smiling broadly, ‘‘I 
certainly did jump to conclusions. That’s my 
own specialty, mother says. Thank you, Miss 
Holabird —” 

“Oh, you know who we are?’’ asked Nata- 
lie. ‘‘We didn’t introduce ourselves, Merwin.’’ 

‘*T was going to do so when the opportunity 
arose, ’’ said Merwin with exaggerated dignity, 
and the flush in Roberta’s cheeks deepened 


yet a little more. She must have been chatter- | 


ing like a magpie! 

‘*T suppose you know, Miss Robinson,’’ 
Merwin went on, ‘‘ that your great -grand- 
parents and mine came over in the same cara- 
van ; indeed, they traveled in the same wagon. ’’ 

‘*Yes, I’ve heard about that, often. And 
how, nights, the women slept in the wagon 
and the men slept beneath it, with their guns 
beside them. And I have heard about the 
wolves, and how your great - grandmother 
nursed mine when she was ill, and how they 
built their first little log shanties side by side 
in the wilderness. And ever so much more.’’ 

‘*T love to think of what brave people they 
were,’’ said Natalie sympathetically. ‘‘When 
I’m slack and lazy, and don’t know what to 
do next, I pull myself together by remember- 
ing the kind of folk I’ve sprung from, and 
the important things they did.’’ 

‘‘T think they were lucky, don’t you?’ 
Roberta exclaimed. ‘‘The great things waiting 
to be done were right before them, and they 
grew strong and brave according to the need. 
I love to think how, after their three-months’ 
journey through the wilderness, they reached 
this place and decided to stay. So the eighty- 
seven of them who had survived got out of 


their wagons and kneeled down to thank God 
for bringing them ‘to a fair land by a river of 
waters.’ That is the way it reads in the old 
record we have. Then and there they called 
the place Holabird for your great-grandfather, 
because he had formed the expedition and was 
the natural leader among them.’’ 

‘*T think it’s glorious!’’ cried Natalie. ‘‘ But 
you make me ashamed—I ought to know as 
much about your ancestors as you do about 
mine. ”? 

Roberta shook her head. ‘‘My people didn’t 
do as well as yours,’’ she said. ‘‘I suppose the 
hopes in my great-grandfather’s heart were as 
high as any your great-grandfather had, but 
he wasn’t so magnetic a man, or so assertive. 
He and Peter Holabird both were carpenters, 
but at the time of their death my great-grand- 
| father was known merely as a conscientious 
|and skillful carpenter, and your great-grand- 
| father was the mayor and a rich man.”’ 

Neither Merwin nor Natalie spoke. 

‘*Perhaps you think it’s ability and nothing 
more that makes the difference,’’ went on 
Roberta, ‘‘but I think other things play their 
part, too. Peter Holabird had three sons; 
| Josiah Griffin had one daughter. Our line has 
| come down on the feminine side, and we’ve 
| had hard things to meet. My grandfather died 
when he was a young man, and my father died 
when he and mother had been married only 
two years. Mother and I have had our own 
troubles, as you may imagine. We have quite 
a little of the land that great-grandfather got 
from the government, but it’s more trouble 
and expense than it is a help; but then, I’m 
thankful to say, we have this old home, and 
we simply love it.’’ 

‘*T should think you would,’’ said Natalie. 
‘*We haven’t kept our old home.’’ 

Roberta smiled her broad smile. ‘‘I should 
think not, indeed,’’ she said, and a vision of 
the new mansion in its elaborate grounds rose 
before the mental sight of the three girls. 

At that moment a tall, alert figure appeared 
at the door. 

‘*Mother !’’ exclaimed Roberta, and hastened 
forward to draw her into the room. 

The other girls rose, too, and Merwin hap- 
pened to stand so that she looked straight into 
the eyes of the woman be- 
fore her. They were gray 
eyes, wide apart, beneath a 
broad brow. The mouth was 
large and firm, the cheek 
bones rather high, and all 
united to compose a face in 
which patience and courage 
were equally in evidence. 

“These are the Miss Hol- 
abirds,’’ said Roberta to her 
mother. ‘‘And this is my 














mother,’’ she said proudly 
to her guests. 
‘*Well, I’m glad to see 


you in my house,’’ she said 
simply, holding out her 
hand. ‘‘This is Miss Mer- 
| win, isn’t it? And this is 
| Miss Natalie? I remember 
| perfectly when you were 
| born. Roberta’s just be- 
| tween the two of you.’’ 

| ‘*We’ve come to ask you to 
| ride in the prairie schooner 
| with us at the pageant, Mrs. 
| Robinson,’’ said Merwin, 
| plunging valiantly into her 
| message. ‘‘ Fifty wagons will 
| come winding down the hills 
| from the east just as in the 
| old days, and the commit- 
| tee on arrangements wants 
| the descendants of Josiah 
| Griffin and Peter Holabird 
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IN THE DEWY GARDEN 


to ride in the first. There’ll be you and father, 
and your daughter and my two brothers and 
sister and I, and we’ll hang a camp outfit 
under the wagon and look as much like our 
ancestors as we can.’’ 

**Now, Roberta,’’ said Mrs. Robinson, turn- 
ing to her daughter, ‘‘you see what I saved 
that old camp kettle for, don’t you? It’s the 
one the Griffins and Holabirds cooked in when 
they were on the trail,’’? she explained to her 


visitors, ‘‘and Roberta hasn’t respected it be- | 


cause it has a hole in the bottom. But we’ll 
hang that at the tail of the wagon, won’t we? 
I suppose they’ll use canvas covers on the 
wagons just as in the old time?’’ 

‘*Yes, we’ll have a canvas top, and I’m 
going to see that it doesn’t look too spick-and- 
span. If we’re going to do the thing, we may 
as well be realistic. Don’t you think, Mrs. 
Robinson, that it might look well if you 
should be knitting as we drive through the 
town? And you could carry on your lap the 
old Bible Peter Holabird used to read from 
on his journey.’’ 

‘*Fine!’? said Mrs. Robinson enthusiasti- 
cally. ‘‘And if you have room for Mary Jane 
Griffin’s spinning wheel in the wagon —’”’ 

““Oh, have you that? Of course there’ll be 
room. We must dress the part, too, mustn’t 
we?” : 

‘*Yes, indeed, though I think we all ought 
to look as well as we can. Especially you girls. 
I like young girls to look as well as they can.”’ 

She threw a look of appreciation at the three 
young faces before her, and something in the 
way her glance lingered on her daughter made 
Natalie notice the shining beauty of Roberta’s 
braids and the girl’s clear skin and brilliant 
color. : 

‘*Mother belongs to the romantic school, you 
see,’’ said Roberta, laughing. ‘‘She’ll not let 
anyone be ugly even in the interests of real- 
ism.’’ 

‘*Let’s decide now’ what to wear,.’’ said 
Natalie. ‘‘Whatever it is, I shall get it on 
wrong ; that’s a peculiarity of mine. ’’ 

They all laughed and settled down to the 
pleasant feminine task of devising costumes. 
Mrs. Robinson brought out an olive-wood box 
from which she took a number of ambrotypes 
and daguerreoty pes. In two 
of these Desire Schooleraft 
Holabird and Mary Jane 
Griffin, the valiant young 
pioneers of the State of 
Illinois, were presented side 
by side. Natalie looked long 
at these pictured faces, not- 
ing the humor, the wistful- 
ness, the good sense, and 
the high faith that shone 
in their eyes. 

‘*T must be going,’’ said 
Merwin at last. ‘‘ I’ve other 
calls to make.’’ 


had something to eat!’’ 
protested Mrs. Robinson. 
‘“*Do you suppose Mary 
Jane Griffin and Desire 
Holabird ever visited each 
other without sharing a pot 
of tea?’’ 

It would not have been 
polite to protest, and in a 
few moments they all sat 
upon the flower-surrounded 
porch, drinking their iced 
tea and eating some of 
Mary Robinson’s cakes. 

A month from that day 
nearly every person in Hol- 
abird County gathered for 
the pageant that celebrated 


**Oh, but not until you’ve | 


the coming of the first white settlers to that 
part of the world. It was a bright, cool day 
with autumnal splendors touching the trees. 
The prairies were no longer, as in those 
first days, gorgeous with millions of flowers; 
but bright patches of aster and goldenrod 
bloomed here and there, and the roadsides 
were lined with towering sunflowers. 

It was the fringed gentian, however, that 
Roberta Robinson wore in the belt of her 
quaint frock of checked blue and white; and 
her bonnet of blue with its white strings set 
off to perfection the charm of her face. 
Natalie was in pink, and Merwin, who was 
dark, in corn color, and three charming figures 
they made as they sat beneath the furled canvas ~ 
of the ‘‘prairie schooner. ’’ 

But it was, after all, Mary Robinson who 
was the belle of that particular little party. 
Her face, ennobled with experience and ex- 
alted now by her appreciation of the occasion, 
was very lovely to look upon. She was dressed 
in Quaker drab with a kerchief of white; she 
had a bunch of asters at her belt and a wreath 
of them twisted about her bonnet. Mr. Hola- 
bird looked with satisfaction at this dignified 
descendant of the Holabird pioneers, and to- 
gether, leading all the rest, the most suecessful 
man in the county and the woman who had 
used her one talent and washed for a living 
rode into town. 

So, with Nicholas and young Peter Holabird 
riding their horses beside the old ‘‘schooner, ’’ 
this company of two families, strangers until 
now, rode over the hills toward ‘‘the settle- 
ment,’? which now attested by its ‘‘sky- 
scrapers’? how valiantly it was keeping pace 
with the times. As they entered the town Mary 
Robinson knitted industriously; she did not 
quite have the courage to face the applauding 
crowds that greeted these heralds of the long 
procession that came winding down from the 
hills; but her downcast eyes could not conceal 
the high elation of her thoughts, and the people, 
looking at her, saw their own vague impres- 
sions made lucid and dramatic in this womanly 
and heroie figure. The story of Mary Robinson 
was pretty well known by this time, and it 
appealed to the imaginations of these people, 
who held victory over circumstance to be the 
greatest of achievements. 

Never, moreover, had they more admired 
their great man, their Peter Holabird III. 
Guiding his horses skillfully past all the excite- 
ments of playing bands and applauding crowds, 
he smiled out upon his familiar world, not 
vaunting his democracy, but taking it as a 
matter of course—a neighborly, sensible man 
of notable success, yet one with the rest; one 
who treasured his past and built for the future. 

After the procession everyone went to 
Breed’s Grove for the play and the tableaux, 
which tried to reproduce old times and charac- 
ters. Afterwards followed speeches and sing- 
ing and a general exchange of congratulations. 

‘*And I wish to say,’’ declared the elder 
| Peter Holabird in the brief speech he made, 
| ‘that I think the best thing about our celebra- 
| tion is the reminder of old bonds of friendship 
and the forming of new ones. Nor shall we 
form the new ones upon such things as belong- 
ing to the same church, or moving in the same 
social set, or meeting in similar lines of busi- 
ness. Let them rather be founded on mutual 
respect ; on common ideals. This, our first his- 
toric festival, will mark, I believe, the begin- 
ning of warmer and more general cooperation 
|in this town; after to-day each and every one 
of us will have an increased desire to know, to 
help and be helped by, our neighbors. ’’ 

When the people turned toward their homes 
the evening star had come out in a great field 
of amber sky. Mr. Holabird and his family 
accompanied Mrs. Robinson and Roberta to 
their door. The odor of late flowers came out 
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to greet them as they stopped before the old 
gate, and the little house beneath the birches 
seemed drowsily awaiting its occupants. 

‘*You’ve a home to treasure, Mrs. Robin- 
son,’’ said Mr. Holabird. ‘‘But I’m sorry to 
learn that your burdens have been a little too 
heavy. I believe in bearing burdens, of course, 
but I don’t believe in broken backs. If you 
need advice about anything, come to me, or 
better still to one of my sons. They’re in touch 
with business conditions here, and I’m pass- 
ing things over to them. You’ve a good deal 
of unused land, for example. Could that be 
made productive?’ 

‘Tf I could sell that, Mr. Holabird, Roberta 
and I would have no hardships. ’’ 

‘*Make a note of that, Peter. Come into the 


bank, Mrs. Robinson, and tell Peter the de- | 


tails. The development of the town is setting 


- this way, and you ought to be able to sell to 


advantage. I think it can be easily arranged. ’’ 
Easily! Mrs. Robinson gave a little gasp. 
Nothing had ever come to her easily. 
Merwin leaned from the ‘‘schooner’’ to shake 
hands with Mrs. Robinson. 


| good night, ‘‘here is something I want you to 

wear in memory of the day.’’ She loosened 
| from her neck a string of quaintly wrought 
golden beads. ‘‘Please, please!’’ she begged, 
|as Roberta seemed about to refuse. 

‘*Yes, I’ll take them, ’’ said Roberta at last. 
‘*And keep and treasure them always. And 
will you take this from me?’’ 

She held out one of the daguerreotypes in 
| which their two great-grandmothers in their 
stiff and imposing best sat side by side. 

“Oh, but I can’t take that!’’ Natalie pro- 
tested. ‘‘A family treasure —’’ 
| But Roberta interrupted. ‘‘I, too, give what 
_I prize,’’ she said gently, but with unmistak- 
| able pride. Natalie no longer refused, but gave 
her thanks. 

Roberta, lingering in the dewy garden after 
| her mother had gone into the house, heard the | 
Holabirds singing together a melodious old | 
song that they had joined in that day at) 
Breed’s Grove—heard Natalie’s mounting so- | 
_prano, Merwin’s firmer contralto and the bari- | 
| tone of the men. | 

Roberta stood quieter than the birches above | 





After leaving the Pocket the trail led up a 
long, straight slant and at last came out on a 
wide, level shelf, three miles long and half as 
wide, as bare of vegetation as a glacier. From 
the eastern edge of this shelf you looked down 
on a chaos of hills, plains and valleys that 
ended in the abrupt wall of the snow-covered 


Big Horn Range, miles away. The sun, creep- | 


ing through the gigantic crevices of the moun- 
tains, filled the lowlands with kaleidoscopic 
streaks of gold and of bluish mist. Great 
billowy, purple-edged clouds made leisurely 
voyages from peak to peak, and trailed their 
shadows in tortuous journeys over the rough 
land below. 

But as the morning advanced and the sun 
rose higher in the heavens, the day became 
intensely warm. The thin, hot air held an 
electric quality that caused the straight locks 
of the twins to twist into numberless tiny 
curls. 

‘My head feels fuzzy,’’ said Clarissa. 

‘*My skin prickles every time I touch any- 
thing,’’ said Malissa. 

Elizabeth raised an umbrella and labored to 


‘*Thank you very, very much,’’ she said | her, thinking of her well-beloved home, of | keep the squirming children beneath its shel- 


earnestly, ‘‘for the beautiful way in which 
you played your part to-day, Mrs. Robinson; 
it was ideal.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Mary Robinson in her down- 


|the heavens with blossoming stars, of the 


ter. Aunt Stella, fidgeting about on the seat, 


| fragrant garden with its drowsing insects and | scolded her charges like a termagant. Aunt 


birds. She thought of her inheritance of integ- 
| rity and courage; of her mother, the true 


Louisa fanned herself.with a huge turkey tail 
that was attached to her saddle by a leather 


right way, ‘‘I felt the part, so I’m glad I bequeather of these rich things; of her own | thong. 


looked it.’’ 
‘*Roberta,’’ said Natalie as the girls said 


| opening future. 
| ‘* I love to live!’’ she said to the garden. 


IN AUNT STELLAS POCKET 
By William Thomas Whitlock 
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‘They had a bear story ~~ 





worth the telling. Aunt 
Stella no longer had need 
to forbid the children to leave the dooryard, 
for none of them would venture even so far 
as the stables unless their aunt or Nahoe was 
along. 

‘*There is little danger tiat Old Silvertip 
will come near the Pocket again this season, ’’ 
said Aunt Stella, to reassure them. ‘‘He has 
had scare enough to keep 
him away for a year.’’ 

Sunday came, dragged 
out its long hours and 
ended; but no ranchman 
and his Johnny boy ap- 
peared at the Pocket. Some 
days later a cowboy has- 
tening down the trail to 
Digville stopped to tell 
the wondering and disap- 
pointed family that all 
hands on the Three Steps 
were being kept busy with 
an unruly herd of long- 
horns. A grizzly bear had 
stampeded the herd, and 
when the men had at last 
rounded up the steers the 
creatures had been restless 
and hard to manage. Jeff 
could not leave the place, 
and he would not let John 
ride down alone. 

‘* Tell Jeff Kitner he 
needn’t worry about that 
grizzly’s disturbing his 
cattle again this season, ’’ 
said Aunt Stella. ‘‘We 
gave Silvertip the scare of 
his life. He has gone down 
the range, with Nahoe’s 
rope round his neck. I 
hope Uncle Davy gets a 
crack at him with his old-fashioned, long-bore 
rifle. But you tell Jeff that he must bring 
John to see us next week. Last Sunday was 
the longest day any of us ever lived through ; 
the children cried themselves to sleep at 
night.’’ 

But the following Sunday crept past, and 
still no Jeff and no John. Monday morning 
Aunt Stella said to Elizabeth: 

‘*You get the children ready. We’re going 
up to the Three Steps ranch. If the boys are 
too busy to visit us, we’ll call on them.’? 

‘* Would that be exactly proper?’’ asked 
Elizabeth. ‘‘With no chaperon —’’ 

‘*Good land! Haven’t we got each other?’’ 
said her aunt. ‘The idea of Stella Jones with 
a chaperon !’’ 

‘* Both being single ladies, it would look 
better if we had a married woman with us. 
Jeff and his men might think —’’ 

““Might think what?’ cried Aunt Stella. 

‘“That—that we didn’t know the rules of eti- 
quette,’’ stammered Elizabeth. ‘‘The rougher 
the men the more refined they wish their wives 
to be,’’ she added primly. 

‘*Who told you that?’’ demanded her aunt. 

‘‘Why, I know that without being told.’’ 
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Stella. ‘* You’re rather 
young to be thinking 
of marrying. What sort 
of cowboy do you think 
will single you out?’’ 

‘*T wasn’t thinking of myself,’’ said Eliza- 
beth with demurely lowered eyes. 

‘*If you mean me,’’ cried her aunt, ‘‘I’ll 
give you to understand that I can have my 
pick of the whole outfit !’’ She checked herself 
| hastily. ‘*But I don’t care what Jeff Kitner 
land his gang of cow-punchers think when 


THEY SAW A SMALL COWBOY ON A COAL 
THE EDGE OF T 


I come up to their old ranch to visit my 
nephew. ”’ 

Nevertheless, she sent Nahoe down the trail 
to ask Uncle David and Aunt Louisa Jackson 
to accompany the family to the Three Steps. 
The Indian boy rode away eagerly, scanning 
the ground with his little black eyes as he 
went. He still had hopes that Old Silvertip 
had disentangled himself from the hair rope, 
and that he might discover his much-prized 
reata along the roadside. 

The old ranchman and his wife, on their 
piebald cayuses, returned with Nahoe; both 
were delighted at the prospect of a visit in 
the Pocket overnight and a holiday trip to the 
ranch on the following day. 

They started at sunrise. Stella and the chil- 
dren drove in the spring wagon; Uncle David 
and Aunt Louisa rode on their nimble little 
bronchos. Nahoe was left behind in charge of 
the Pocket. 

‘‘Well, I never thought I’d come to the 
point where I’d trust my home to the care of 
an Indian,’’ said Aunt Stella, as she drove 
away. ‘‘But Nahoe doesn’t seem to me like a 
| redskin any more. He’s just one of the family. ’’ 





‘*This is the kind of weather that makes the 
cattle restless,’’ said Uncle David, mopping 
his brow. ‘‘If Jeff is havin’ trouble with his 
herd, he’d better watch ’em to-day. ’’ 

‘*T don’t blame the brutes for stampeding 
if they feel as I do this morning,’’ said Aunt 
Stella. ‘‘I could jump off this seat and run 
and bawl, myself. I wonder what makes my 
nerves twitch—Thomas Wentworth Jones, if 
you stick your head out in the sun again, I’ll 
scalp you! Keep under that umbrella!’’ 

The wagon clattered across an endless, blis- 
tering mesa and came to a halt in the shade of 
Shadow Rock. That mammoth boulder, dislo- 


‘*What kind of wives | eated ages before from a mountain cliff above, 
men like!’’ said Aunt | had found its downward flight checked near 


| the edge of the plateau by a smaller boulder, 
on which it now poised in an airy manner 
that contrasted strangely with its bulk. Its 
overhanging edges made a wide circle of shade 
about its base. A tiny spring bubbled forth 
from a crevice in the smaller boulder, and 
from it a little stream started bravely out 
across the scorching plain, only to be soon 
absorbed by the sandy, pebbly soil. 

‘It isn’t noon yet,’’ said Aunt Stella. 
‘*But I don’t budge from this place until that 
pesky sun starts down the western slope. ’’ 





-BLACK MUSTANG RACING MADLY ALONG 
HE AVALANCHE 


The nervous, sweating ponies drank deeply 
at the water holes scooped in the sand. Uncle 
David hobbled each animal before turning it 
loose on the plain. 

‘*Never saw the critters so uneasy and skit- 
tish,’’ he said. ‘‘If anything should happen 
to frighten ’em a bit, they’d gallop off home 
and leave us to walk on up to the Three 
Steps. ’’ 

Not until two o’clock in the afternoon did 
the travelers resume their journey. An hour 
later the trail climbed a steep hill and entered 
the southern edge of the Three Steps ranch. 
The Kitner holdings consisted of three great 
benches, one rising above the other ; they were 
well watered, and covered with a heavy growth 
of grass. 

Jeff Kitner, the good-natured cowboy who 
had romped with the children in the Pocket, 
was one of the leading cattlemen of his state. 
For many years his family had owned the 
Three Steps, which, owing to its natural ad- 
vantages, was one of the most valuable ranches 
in the West; but anyone who had seen Jeff 
astride a wiry mustang, helping to shift the 
herds from one range to another, riding 





| ‘The air of the early morning was delightful. 


fences and pulling long-horned brutes from 
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bog holes, might be pardoned if he failed to 
identify him with the T. Jefferson Kitner 
whose check for five figures was honored with- 
out question by the bankers and packers of 
Cheyenne, Denver or Chicago. 

On the death of his father Jeff had said to 
his two brothers: ‘‘ Divide the other property 
between you, but leave me the ranch. Either 
of you can amount to something out in the 
world; I’ll never be anything except a cow- 
man. ”’ 

So Edwin Kitner took the bank stock and 
other securities and departed for Italy to study 
art. Frank chose the mines that his father had 
owned; he moved to Salt Lake City and be- 
came a millionaire. Jeff stayed on the Three 
Steps. During the winter months he deserted 
the range; sometimes he made a flying trip 
abroad to stare in mild contempt at the paint- 
ings that Edwin proudly showed him in his 
studio; sometimes he visited Frank in his pala- 
tial home in Salt Lake City; more often he 
passed his vacations in the cities of the East 
and gorged himself on the scenes and pleas- 
ures of civilization; but as sure as the first 
warm chinook winds of spring sent the snow 
in rivulets from the slopes of Mount Shoshone, 
Jeff would come galloping up the trail, swing- 
ing his wide-brimmed hat, eager to get back 
to the ranch and ‘‘real living.’’ 

The ranch house of the Three Steps stood 
on the second or middle bench. It was of stone 
and consisted of two enormous rooms. One of 
them served as a dining hall, the other as 
living and sleeping apartment for the owner. 
A frame cook shack and a long, low bunk 
house stood in the rear. Down a slight slope 
west of the house clustered a village of stables, 
corrals, branding pens and dog houses. Not a 
tree or a shrub broke the bare outlines of the 
dooryard. A wide veranda that extended along 
the east side of the dwelling offered the only 
refuge from the broiling summer sun. In 
winter time the deep snows of the high alti- 
tude covered the surrounding plain and made 
the ranch buildings look like Eskimo houses. 

As Uncle David Jackson rode up the trail 
to the lowest step, he reined in his pony. 
Shading his eyes, he peered anxiously in all 
directions; then he drew a sigh of relief. 

‘*Not a herd in sight,’’ he said in reply to 
the looks of inquiry from his wife and Aunt 
Stella. ‘‘Suppose Jeff has the unruly bunch 
on the upper step.’’ 

‘**Pshaw, David! You don’t think there is 
any danger, do you?’’ asked Aunt Louisa. 
‘**T’ve lived in a cattle country for forty years ; 
I never saw a stampede yet.’’ 

‘Never saw but two or three myself,’’ 
said her husband; ‘‘but 
that is enough.’’ 

The trail ascended from 
the lower to the second 
bench by a succession of 
curves and abrupt turns. 
As the panting ponies 
stood once more on level 
ground, Aunt Stella leaned 
back in the seat with a 
sigh. 

‘‘Only four more miles 
to the ranch house,’’ said 
she. ‘‘If ever I reach Jeff’s 
veranda, I’l] not move off 
it until this sun goes 
down.’’ 

‘*What can that rumb- 
ling sound be?’’ asked 
Aunt Louisa, with her tur- 
key tail poised in the air. 
‘*Sounds like thunder —’’ 

Uncle David whirled his 
mustang sharply. 

‘“*T knew it; I felt it 
in my bones!’’ he cried. 
‘* Jeff’s keepin’ that bunch 
on the home range. They 
have stampeded again. ’’ 

Off to the left a brown- 
ish cloud seemed to hug 
the ground. Aunt Stella 
halted the ponies, and the 
children stood up in the 
wagon and stared curiously. A heavy, roaring 
sound came from the cloud and vibrated in 
waves over the plain. Spirals of white dust 
rose from the cloud, hovered in the air, and 
then drifted to the rear as if unable to keep 
pace with the rapidly moving mass. As it 
approached, the onlookers could see three 
horsemen riding desperately. 

‘*Tf only the leaders don’t catch sight of us!’’ 
said Uncle David, with a groan. 

‘*We’d better go back down on the lower 
shelf !’’ cried Aunt Louisa, fanning herself vig- 
orously. ‘‘Or else run for the ranch house —’’ 

‘*Sit down and hold tight!’’ cried Aunt 
Stella to the startled children, and lashed the 
ponies into a gallop. 

The spring wagon went rattling and bump- 
ing along the trail toward the house; Aunt 
Louisa and Uncle David followed close behind. 

‘*It’?s too late!’’ shouted the old man, after 
a glance over his shoulder. ‘‘We can’t make 
it. They’ve turned and are coming this way. 
We’ve got to form a wedge and split ’em. 
Halt!’ 

With a mighty effort Aunt Stella checked the 
terrified mustang team. The herd of cattle, 
maddened with fear, were running in close 
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formation straight toward the little group of 
travelers. Although it seemed sheer idiocy to 
halt in the path of that onrushing mass, there 
was something in Uncle David’s tones that 
had compelled obedience. 

The old man had become strangely calm. 
Grasping the bridle of his wife’s mustang, he 
wheeled her mount to the side of his own. The 
heads of the animals, pointing toward the ad- 
vancing herd, formed the apex of a triangle of 
which the spring wagon was the base. 

‘*When I say the word, every one of you 
wave something and yell like all possessed !’’ 
Uncle David ordered quietly. 

The ponies stood motionless, as if petrified 
with fear. The children cowered down beneath 
the seat of the wagon. Aunt Stella sat rigid, 
with her face unconsciously contorted in a 
ghastly smile. Aunt Louisa mechanically 
swung her turkey tail to and fro. 

The great thundering mass now came on 
at an appalling speed; the horrified watchers 
could distinguish the gleaming white horns 
and arching backs of the galloping brutes. 

Aunt Stella suddenly leaped to the ground, 
and quickly detached the mustang team from 
the wagon. Then she fell to lashing the ponies 
with the whip. The white-eyed bronchos 
sprang forward and went leaping across the 
plain like frightened hares. Aunt Louisa 
gasped in protest, but Uncle David gravely 
nodded his head in approval. 

Climbing deliberately back into the wagon, 
Aunt Stella took Tommy into her arms and 
sat calmly waiting. 

The purpose of her action was immediately 
apparent. The fleeing ponies drew the atten- 
tion of the leaders of the stampeding herd 
from the motionless group before them. They 
promptly swerved to the right to give chase, 
and at once the whole mass began to turn 
slowly in the same direction as if on a pivot. 

Uncle David drew a long breath, then shook 
his head. The distance was too short—the herd 
could not turn in time. 

‘*Get ready to yell!’’ he cried, lifting his 
hand. 

But the yell that ensued came from the left 
side of the herd, and all eyes turned in that 
direction. 

There they saw a small cowboy on a coal- 
black mustang racing madly along the edge 
of the avalanche, near the leaders. From time 
to time he headed his pony straight into the 
rushing mass. 

When a herd stampedes, the cowboys try to 
force the animals to run in a cirele, and that 
was obviously what the rider was trying to do. 
The watchers gasped each time he plunged into 
the thundering mass; but at each onslaught the 
herd swerved a few feet to the right. 

“Tf only he had a little more time,’’ said 
Uncle David; ‘‘but they’re coming too fast. 
Now, yell! Wave your hats and yell for your 
lives |’? 

Snatching off his sombrero, he gave a re- 
sounding whoop from his hale old lungs. Aunt 
Louisa waved her sunbonnet and her turkey- 
tail fan and shrieked loudly. Elizabeth madly 
waved the umbrella. The twins waved their 
arms. Aunt Stella found herself waving 
Thomas Wentworth, whose frightened wails 
rose even above the Comanche-like screams 
of his aunt. 

The main body of the herd was pouring 
slantingly to the right. As the cries of the 
group near the wagon rang out, a few of the 
steers raised their lowered heads and tried to 
slacken speed. A moment later they were 
bellowing in pain beneath the hoofs of the 
animals immediately behind them. At that 
moment the small cowboy on the black pony 
leaped into the breach and checked his mount 
beside that of Uncle David. It was John! 

The obstructing bodies of the animals under- 
foot and the three mustangs formed a wedge 
that divided the herd into two parts. A thin 
stream of steers poured round the vehicle to 
the left; but the main body went thundering 
away to the right. The two parts came together 
again with a dull, rumbling shock, and went 
rolling on across the plain, still in pursuit of 
Aunt Stella’s fleeing ponies. 

Aunt Louisa was the first to speak. ‘‘ That 
was a close shave, wasn’t it, David?’’ She 
waved her fan and smiled complacently. 

Her husband drew his sleeve across his eyes. 
Then he reached out his hand to the small 
cowboy. 

‘*'You saved our lives, John!’’ he said 
huskily. 

“I—I was coming to meet you!’’ panted 
John. ‘‘When I saw that you couldn’t get out 
of the way of the herd, I just had to turn 
them somehow. I remembered how the men 
handled them when they stampeded before. ’’ 


Jeff Kitner and two of his men dashed up | 


wildly. ‘The cowboys stared in breathless 
admiration at John, but Kitner had eyes for 
no one except Aunt Stella. 
‘*Thank God, you are uninjured !’’ he said. 
Stella Jones gave the cattleman a shy glance. 
Then she climbed down from the wagon, stag- 





_ OB,’’ said Ab Fletciier to 
B one of his ‘‘cow-punch- 
ers,’’ a red-haired young 
giant with a square jaw and blue 
eyes that had a twinkle of humor 
in them, ‘‘you ketch the eleven- 
forty and get over to Wolford’s 
after that three-year-old bull I bought. Get 
him in a car by himself, and you stay with 
him. Don’t take him ina box car if you can get 
a cattle car; it’s too hot in a box. Keep him 
tied in one end, and you bunk in the other so | 
you can see to him. I guess you know a six- 
hundred-dollar bull is worth lookin’ after.’’ 

Bob caught the eleven-forty 
and started after the bull. 

‘*T ain’t stuck on bein’ a valet 
toa Hereford bull that ain’t been 
dehorned yet, ’’said Bob to Frank 
Marey, who rode over to the sta- 
tion with him, ‘‘but it’s better 
than fence buildin’, and that’s 
the alternative if I stayed.’’ 

It was three hundred and sixty 
miles to Wolford’s, and the train 
crossed a pass at an elevation of 
six thousand feet. The journey 
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orange groves of San Bernadino, Kg 
and he was glad of a change from | 
the plains of Nevada. 

The ride to Wolford’s was en- 
tirely uneventful. Bob, who dis- 
liked inaction, yawned many 
times and wished himself back 
with the fence gang. But at last 
the train brought him to his des- 
tination. He got off at the sta- 
tion and walked the two miles 
to the Wolford ranch. At sight 
of the neat barns and stables, the 
painted fences and the attractive 
bungalow, he woke up a little. 
He had never seen a ranch like 
that on his side of the mountains. 

Mr. Wolford made Bob wel- 
come and told him to look round 
all he wished. The main busi- 
ness of the ranch was dairying 
and selling blooded stock. To 
Bob, who had been raised on a 
stock ranch of the old style, the 
Wolford ranch, run on modern 
scientific principles, was a revela- 
tion. He watched the electric 
milkers in dumb amazement, and 
was astonished to observe that 
before a cow was milked, the men 
brushed her sides and washed 
and dried her udder. 

About ten o’clock the next 
morning the station agent tele- 
phoned that the cattle car had been set in 
on a switch, but Mr. Wolford decided not to 
load Pluto, the bull, until the afternoon. The 
train that was to pick up the car was not due 
until quarter after five, and there was no 
use in making the bull stand in the car any 
longer than was necessary. By the end of his 
journey the beast would be tired enough of his 
quarters. 

About half past three o’clock Mr. Wolford 
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rode out of his gate, holding the rope that was | 
fast to Pluto’s nose ring; Bob rode behind | 
on a borrowed horse. They let the bull take | 
his own gait to the station, for they wished to | 
humor the beast in every way possible, so that | 
he would be in an amiable mood on the trip. | 
The loading chute did not dismay the animal | 
in the least, and he was soon standing in a| 
thick straw carpet, tied in one end of the car. | 
In the other end, on a lot of loosely piled straw, | 
Bob spread his blankets. 

At twenty minutes after five the car rolled | 
out on the main line at the rear of a heavy | 
freight train. Bob tried to establish friendly | 
relations with his traveling companion, and | 
for a while talked to the bull and scratched his | 
neck ; he found the beast quite ready to accept 
his little attentions. When Bob tired of that, 
he sat on his blankets and sang three or four 
of the lugubrious songs that cowboys delight 
in. Even that amusement palled on him after 
forty or fifty verses, and he lay back with his | 
hands under his head. He could see the stars 
through the openwork sides of the cattle car. | 

**We ain’t goin’ to lack fer oxygen, my ol’ | 
bullygen,’’ he remarked to Pluto. ‘‘G’night, | 
you white-faced hypocrite, pretendin’ you like 
this kind of travelin’.’’ 

Pulling the blankets over himself, Bob | 


¢ 


pass and there found a signal to stop. | 
The whistle yelled and screeched stac- 
cato notes that went rumbling and 
echoing across the ridges among the 
peaks and cafions, and the brakes 
squealed complainingly. 

‘Pluto, ol’ boy, this ain’t no station,” | 
said Bob, unrolling himself from his blankets 
and going to the side door, which he pushed 
open. ‘‘By golly, the summit of the pass! | 
What in time has hit us now.’’ | 

He jumped to the ground and, reaching back- | 
ward, yanked the door shut; then he struck | 
off up the track to where he could see two | 
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lanterns bobbing beside the train. He found 
the conductor and two brakemen talking with 
another man,. who proved to be the signalman 
from a wreck that lay half a mile ahead. 

‘*She bucked plumb across the right of way 
and lies there all mixed up, waitin’ for the 
wrecker,’’ the signalman was saying. ‘‘The 
wrecker ought to be along in an hour, and then 
it will take a couple more to clear the track. 
You boys might as well set a signal and take 
a nap. I’m goin’ to crawl into the bushes for 
@ snooze right now.’’ 

As Bob stood listening the conductor turned 
his lantern on him. 

‘*Who the dickens are you?’’ he demanded. 

‘* Jest the cow-punch actin’ as valet to the 
bull in the rear car.’’ 

‘*Oh, yes, I remember you now! I didn’t 
recognize you at first.’’ 

So Bob came into the ring of light and sat 
on the ground with them. Thoroughly happy 
and care free, he talked and laughed with the 
trainmen, told stories of the plains, and listened 
to others of wrecks and adventures from their 
railway experience; the time passed quickly 
and pleasantly. After an hour or so, they heard 
sounds from below that told them that the 
wrecker was at work. Then the signalman 
came out of the bushes and, picking up his 
lantern, walked off to his wrecked train. After 
another long wait the signals from the wrecker 
engine told them that the track was clear ; the 
conductor looked at his watch and turned to 
Bob. 

‘Hit the grit for your palace car. We’re 
going to move right pronto. Can you flip her 
if she is rolling a bit?’’ 


WHAT HE SAW MADE HIM SHOUT 
TO THE OTHER BRAKEMAN 
AND TO THE CONDUCTOR 
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‘*Sure, Mike!’’ said Bob. ‘‘Let her roll.’’ 
He started to run back alongside the train. | 


first time that the side door, which he had shut, 
was standing half open. He could see the bull 
with his white face turned toward him, and felt 
thankful that the creature was still safe and 
sound; but he could not imagine how the door 
had got open. 

Shifting his weight a little to one side, he 
slipped in through the door. Then he saw that 


|the bull was greatly excited. Yanking the 


door shut and fastening it at the same time, 
he started toward the beast ; but he had taken 


, Only a step or two, when a sound from the 
| other end of the car made him turn. 


Beside his blankets stood a bear, growling 
and showing its white teeth. Bob felt his red 
hair rising, and panic almost seized him. He 
backed away toward the bull, but when he 
came within reach of the excited animal, which 
was now bellowing in thunderous tones, the 
creature gave a quick, nervous start forward 
and thrust viciously with his horns. 

One horn caught the 
seat of Bob’s overalls 
and flung him against 
the side of the car. The 
shock woke him from 
his daze, and he knew 
what to do. Stepping 
quickly in close to Pluto, 
he unsnapped the line 
from the nose ring. Now 
that the bull was free, 
he became more conti- 
dent and, stepping out 
farther from the side, 
lowered his head and 
pawed at the straw. The 
bear started to rise on 
its haunches, changed 
its mind and, growling 
fiercely, waddled toward 
Pluto. 

*‘Oh, if I only had a 
six-gun !’’ groaned Bob. 
**Tf I git out of this, I'l] 
never be ketched with- 
out one again.’’ 

He ran his hands 
through his pockets, and 
his fingers touched a 
clasp knife. It was not 
much of a weapon with 
which to fight a bear, 
but it was better than 
nothing. Opening the 
knife, he stepped close 
to Pluto. Teamwork was 
the only thing that would 
count now. 

When the bear had 
reached the middle of 
the car, Pluto charged. 
As the bull went for- 
ward with his tail held 
high, the bear started to 
rise on its haunches in 
order to have its fore- 
arms free for striking. 
But it was too slow. ‘The 
bull hit the great beast on the left shoulder 
at the base of the neck and knocked it fairly 
over on its other side. Bob heard the bear 
snarl with rage and pain as the bull pressed 
his advantage with heavy strokes of his hard, 
white horns. Then came the sound of heavy 
slaps as the bear struck at the bull’s neck. In 
sudden panic, Bob realized that one of those 
slaps might break the bull’s powerful neck. 
He thought not so much of his own danger if 
he were left alone with the bear as of the fact 
that he must save the bull, which was in his 
charge. 

Clasping the knife handle, he sailed in. As 
he threw his body forward he struck—and 
struck hard. He felt the blade go home, and 
quickly drew it back for another stroke. The 
train had hit the down grade now and was fast 
gathering speed; the cattle car was rocking 
and lurching, and the fighters nearly rolled in 
a heap. Three times Bob struck before he 
received any hurt; then a paw came down 
across his right forearm and the claws tore 
long slits in his flesh. 

Thankful that the blow had not made him 
drop his knife, he shifted it to his left hand 
and again threw himself into the fight. As he 
struck and gouged, he could see the white face 
of the bull swing from side to side; then the 
face grew dark with the blood that flowed from 
both the bull and the bear. The whole fight 
seemed one great hideous round of snarls, bel- 
lows, growls and yelps. Bob’s arm rose and 
fell twice more ; then he forgot everything. 

When the train stopped at a siding to switch 
two carloads of ranch machinery and supplies, 
a brakeman held a lantern at the side of the 
cattle car. What he saw made him shout to the 
other brakeman and to the conductor. They 


yawned widely and loudly and was asleep | The clank of the couplings and the jar as the | opened the door and carried a red-headed 


before his teeth clicked together. | 

Clanking along the grades, the engine toiled | 
and snorted through the night. So long as the 
train kept moving, Bob, sleeping in the cattle 


gered across to John’s pony, reached up her | car, heard not a sound; but every time the 


arms and drew the boy from the saddle. 


train stopped, his eyes flew open instantly, and | 


| train started came when he was not more than 


a third of the way, and he ran faster. He knew | 
that he should have to reach high in order to get | 
a grip on the side of that car, and that he must | 
not let go his grip when he once got it. By the | 
faint moonlight he could see the cattle car) 


‘‘Johnny boy, you’re going home with me| he stayed broad awake until the train was | coming to meet him; he stopped short, wheeled 


to-morrow. I wouldn’t leave you up here | moving again. At those times he always took |and began to run with the train. When the | 
another day among those long-horned brutes— | a look at Pluto. 


not for the whole Three Steps ranch. ’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Well along in the night the train pulled its 
heavy length up to the level at the head of the 





eattle car overtook him, he reached up and | 
caught the latticed side. 
As he drew his body up he noticed for the 


‘‘cow-puncher’”’ forward to the caboose; then 
they tied up a badly seratched bull and looked 
curiously at a mass of bloody fur that had once 
been a bear weighing seven hundred pounds. 
When the doctor had finished sewing and 
patching and sterilizing the claw cuts on Bob’s 
arms, and the two that ran all the way from 
the back of his head to his shoulder blades, the 
‘‘cow-puncher’s’’ blue eyes peered at him 
from among the bandages. ‘‘Well, doc,’’ Bob 
chuckled, ‘‘it was sure some zephyr of a scrap.’’ 
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AN INDIAN CALENDAR 


AUGUST 
THE MOON OF WILD-RICE 
HARVEST, AUGUST, BRINGS 


THE SUMMER’S WANE. 

THE BUCK IN CHALLENGE CALLS; 
THE NEW-FLEDGED SHELDRAKES 
TRY THEIR RAPID WINGS, 
AND OUANANICHE THE SALMON 
LEAPS THE FALLS, 














FACT AND COMMENT 


HE way to choose between actions is to 
choose between aims. 


This World would be a different sort of place 
If Men feared Conscience as they fear Disgrace. 
F you can speak two languages, you are 
lucky; if you speak one honestly, you are 
wise. 
RANCE is suffering from a shortage of 
matches. Last year it used 54,000, 000,000, 
and produced only 40,000,000,000. A generation 
ago it used less than 10,000,000 a year. 
O one can look at one of our sailor boys in 
these hot days without envying him and 
feeling the impulse to enlist in the navy. The 
bluejacket is almost the only civilized man in 
America who can go without a collar and still 
be respectable. 


OODEN passenger cars will some day be 

as scarce as wood-burning locomotives. 
On January 1 of this year there were in use in 
this country 15,754 all-steel cars and 6136 with 
steel underframes, although in 1909 there were 
fewer than 700 of either kind. 


HE oldest purchaser of a Liberty Loan 
bond was Mrs. Louisa K. Thiers of 
Milwaukee, aged 102 years, a ‘‘real daughter’’ 
of the Revolution. The youngest was Miss 
Florence Estelle Rogers of Medford, Massa- 
chusetts, whose father bought a bond in her 
name when she was eight hours old. 
HAT city or town made the best showing 
on Liberty Loan bonds or on Red Cross 
subscriptions? So far as we have heard, none 
did better in proportion to its size than Bram- 
well, West Virginia, which has a population 
of less than two thousand. It subscribed for 
$2,450,500 of the loan and gave $16,000 to 
the Red Cross fund. 
ULY gave the Camp Fire Girls their oppor- 
tunity to perform a patriotic service. In 
June the Boy Scouts had won great praise for 
the help they had given, both in the Liberty 
Loan and in the Red Cross campaign. When 
July came, nearly one hundred thousand Camp 
Fire Girls began the work of collecting the 
pledges of housewives to help in the national 
service of food conservation. 
T is a new and interesting tribute to the 
Bible that the literary tests for immigrants 
are now made from passages chosen from it. 
‘That is not because of the reverence that Chris- 
tians feel for it, and Jews for some parts of it, 
but because it is the only book that has been 
translated into almost every known tongue. 
The Department of Labor has prepared pas- 


sages in more than a hundred languages and | 


dialects. 


HE career of Gen. Sibert, second in com- 


mand among American officers in Franee, | 


strikingly illustrates the kind of service that 
our army Officers are called upon to do. Among 
other things, Gen. Sibert modernized the 
street railway system of Manila, built the great 
Gatun Dam and locks at Panama, and made 
the plans for the work of reclaiming East China 
from the flood peril—a work that is now under 
construction, and that will cost $20,000,000. 
HE freight-car shortage recently reached 
nearly 150,000 cars, the largest in our 
history. Railway men insist, however, that the 
shortage is owing not so much to a real lack 
of freight cars, of which there are 2,575,000 in 
the country, as to underloading and to delays 
for which shippers and consignees are wholly 
to blame. They point out that an increase of 
two tons to a loaded car would be equivalent 
to adding 200,000 cars to the number available, 


and that in present conditions unnecessary 
delays in loading and unloading are little less 
than wicked. 


HERE were many curious customs in the 
old-time Russian army. For example, it 
was once the practice to gather into regiments 
men unhappily distinguished by the same phys- 
ical deformity. There were regiments of sol- 
diers all badly pock-marked, or all bowlegged, 
or all slightly humpbacked. The Emperor Paul 
had a famous regiment of snub-nosed men, but 
they were brought together as a sort of com- 
pliment to their sovereign, who was himself 
snub-nosed. At Russian coronations it was an 
army custom that soldiers who lined the route 
should, at a word of command, blow their noses 
violently lest they should sneeze as the new 
|emperor passed and so, according to supersti- 
| tion, bring misfortune to him. There are many 
Russian names that, evidently, could not be 
| mentioned aloud on such,an occasion. 


°°? 
FREE SPEECH 


HE Constitution of the United States 

guarantees to the people an unabridged 

freedom of speech; but, like all phrases 
that have been long and often rhetorically 
used, the term has come to have different 
meanings for different persons. How, then, is 
it to be interpreted ? 

It does not mean that any citizen may say 
anywhere anything that comes into his head. 
He may not utter blasphemy or foul abuse or 
slander; there are laws forbidding all those 
things. Furthermore, —and this is the aspect of 
the matter that is at present most important, — 
he may not by act or word commit treason by 
‘tadhering to the enemies of the United States, 
giving them aid and comfort.’’ 

Whether a man or a woman who openly 
attacks the government or the people of the 
United States in time of war has transgressed 
to the point of treason the privilege of free 
speech is a matter that calls for decision in 
court; there is a twilight zone between the 
permissible and the forbidden, in which it is 
not easy to distinguish the lawful from the 
unlawful. 

It is obvious, of course, that any citizen has 
a perfect right to declare his conviction that 
the United States should not have entered 
this war, to argue that the selective-draft law 
is unwise or even oppressive, or to criticize 
the conduct or the words of the President or 
other officials of the government. But if he 
urges his hearers to hamper our own govern- 
ment and to give such aid as they can to Ger- 
many, if he advises young men who are subject 
to the selective draft to set the law at defiance, 
if he counsels the assassination of the President 
or of anyone else in authority, he cannot pre- 
tend that by guaranteeing free speech our Bill 
of Rights gives him immunity. 

No doubt as the war goes on some men 
will be arrested by superserviceable officials for 
exercising a freedom of speech that is really 
lawful; other men who ought to be brought to 
book for seditious or treasonable speech will 
escape. We hope that few of The Companion 
readers hold opinions that might, if expressed, 
get them into trouble; but it is a good thing 
for us all to know and to remember that the 
freedom of speech to which every citizen is 
entitled is concerned with the discussion of 
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TO THE DRAFTED: 


To you fortunate ones who are about to go forward to that long 
battle line where the armies of autocracy and oppression are facing 


You go, not as reluctant victims of misfortune or a fatal chance, 
but rather as our chosen ones; the pick and flower of our manhood, 
whole of body, sound in mind and spirit—what all of us should like 


unfitted to go in body, shall go wi 
ask much of you, and we expect much, for we expect things in keep- 


safety, but even more fervently we shall pray that your courage may 
not flag or the edge of your determination be dulled. 


You are to fight in the noblest cause in which man ever took up 
soldier sons. You go with her blessing, for she trusts you; and be 


honor and grateful memory until the end of time. 
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abstract principles or with the personal com- 
petence of public servants; it does not extend 
to open attacks on the safety of the republic or 
to public incitement to lawbreaking. 
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ONE BRANCH OF THE SERVICE 


SPECIAL duty that the women of the 
A country will soon be called upon to un- 
dertake is only faintly defined as yet. 
In their prompt organization, their far-sighted 
plans for economy and their toil for the com- 
fort of the armies, they have so far greatly met 
their great opportunity. Buta few months from 
now, against a strange sky, another oppor- 
tunity will stand out in strong relief. 

Not all of the men who want to go to fight 
may go. Because of too many years or of too 
few, on account of physical disability or of 
binding duties at home, a great company of 
American men will be obliged to stay behind. 
Their peculiar part will not be a simple one; 
to carry a stout heart in war time beneath a 
civilian’s coat may prove no small achievement. 
They will do their best in the circumstances, 
to be sure; but it is with those very circum- 
stances that American womanhood will soon 
be intimately concerned. 

During the months just past more than one 
wife or mother or daughter has made a little 
secret, unconscious pact with her troubled 
spirit: ‘*I’ll keep brave as a lion till he’s gone ; 
after that I may give way a little.’’ And after 
that perhaps she will. But what of the husband 
or the son or the brother who must also see the 
boy go, and for whom giving way even ever 
so little is unthinkable? He, too, has got to be 
considered. In fact, his case will by its very 
nature be harder than the case of his woman- 
kind ; without knowing it, he more than almost 
anyone else will need first aid. For the soldier 
at the front will be far less sensitive to the 
smoke of the battlefield than his stay-behind 
comrade to the atmosphere of the war-time 
home. 

It will be nothing specific said or done that 
will count, but rather the indefinable ‘‘feel’’ 
of things about the place: the tone of the 
breakfast table—apprehensive or high-hearted ; 
the course of talk round the reading lamp at 
night—cheery or lugubrious ; in short, the qual- 
ity of the outlook, too subtle and too potent a 
thing to be reduced to words. 

To each woman and girl in each home that 
yields a fighting man the opportunity will in one 
form or another present itself—her bright, par- 
ticular chance. She may do with it as she wills. 

Certainly, cheerfulness will not come easy. 
It will cost probably many a spiritual skirmish 
before dawn or at dusk. But when all is said, 
it will be in its way potent as sunshine. 
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THE RUSSIAN RENAISSANCE 


UT of the confusion and disorganization 
Q that followed the great revolution in 

Russia, a confusion that a good many 
observers were ready to describe as almost 
hopeless, the Russian people is rising steadily 
and by no. means slowly. The provisional 
government speaks with increasing authority 
and governs with increasing ability. The ex- 
tremists, the volatile preachers of confiscation 
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and denationalization, who threatened at first 
to control the council of the proletariat, have 
fallen silent and abashed since the voice of 
the real Russia spoke through the Peasants’ 
Congress. The busy intrigues of the enemy 
have failed to mislead and betray the new 
democracy. The foundations of a permanent 
government are to be laid by the constitu- 
ent assembly that is already called for next 
October. The army is alive again, and push- 
ing against the Austrian and German lines in 
an offensive such as we were told it could not 
undertake before next summer. The crisis is not 
wholly passed, but the omens are all favorable. 

The sturdy common sense and genuine pa- 
triotism that the Russian masses have displayed 
since their brief period of intoxication with 
their new-found liberty might perhaps have 
been expected by those who remembered the 
sober, kindly nature of the Russian peasant. 
But those qualities could not have overcome so 
quickly the disorganizing influences of liberated 
Jacobinism and foreign conspiracy if it had 
not been for the inspired leadership of Alex- 
ander Kerenski. He is the one great man that 
the revolution has so far produced. His sense 
of justice and his love of mercy kept the up- 
rising in its early days from degenerating into 
a fury of hate and bloodshed. His statesman- 
like vision and earnest patriotism have awak- 
ened the nation to the meaning of the world 
crisis and to the need of a stable government. 
His eloquence and his personal example on the 
field recalled a wavering army to its duty and 
rewelded the ring of democracy round the 
common enemy. 

He has been called the Mirabeau of the 
Russian revolution, but he is more fortunate 
than the French statesman, for he need not 
waste his powers in a vain attempt to teach 
wisdom to a foolish king. If he lives and finds 
his rather delicate health equal to the tasks he 


has set himself, he will live in history as the . 


chief founder of the new Russia and as one of 
the great names in the history of the world. 
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A MEASURE OF COMMON SENSE 


OR two years or more the tide of public 
F opinion in favor of ‘‘daylight saving’’ 

—that is, setting the clock ahead an hour 
in the spring and back again in the fall—has 
been steadily, although slowly, rising in the 
United States, until now it is lapping at the 
feet of Congress, and legislation is likely to 
come. 

The arguments in favor of the change are 
many and convincing. Wise old Ben Franklin 
saw the folly one hundred and fifty years ago 
of spending money for light enough to do at 
one end of the day what could be better done 
by a better light furnished free at the other 
end. In that, as in so many other things, he 
was a century and a half ahead of his times; 
but now, spurred perhaps by the war, the 
world is beginning to catch up. Ten European 
countries have had the plan in practice this 
year and last, and all have found it advan- 
tageous. 

In the United States the advisory committee 
of the Council of National Defense has recom- 
mended it. So have the committees of public 
safety in Maine, Vermont, Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island and Connecticut. The National 
Chamber of Commerce, which includes eight 
hundred commercial organizations, is vigor- 
ously supporting it, and the American Feder- 
ation of Labor has added its approval. The 
whole country is asking for the change. 

Some of the advantages of the plan are these: 
by accommodating the hours of sleep more 
nearly to the hours of darkness the quality 
and the quantity of sleep are improved, to the 
benefit of the public health; doing more of 
the day’s work, or all of it, by natural light 
puts less strain on the eyes; the bills for kero- 
sene, gas and electricity are reduced, both in 
dwelling houses and in municipalities ; it gives 
workers a more attractive opportunity to do 
extra work in the garden; and it gives more 
time for recreation by daylight, which means 
more outdoor recreation. 

Those who oppose the measure seem to base 
their objection on the curiously unimaginative 
ground that you cannot fool yourself by calling 
six o’clock seven. They seem not to see that it 
is not proposed to call six o’clock seven, but 
to make it seven; for our present divisions of 
time, and their stations, are purely arbitrary, 
and we can make them what we please. It 
matters nothing whether we name the moment 
of sunrise five o’clock or six or seven, or x or 
‘‘sunup”’ or anything else; the only thing that 
matters is that all shall agree. The daylight- 
saving plan makes all agree. The same kind 
of objections that are hurled at it now were 
brought against the present time-zone system 
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when it was first proposed, and are still brought | 
against the decimal system. ‘The logic is all | 


a 
CURRENT EVENTS 


ABOR TROUBLES.—The people of sev- | 
eral Western States, where the Industrial 
Workers of the World have undertaken, by | 
means of strikes and destruction of property, | 
to curtail the nation’s production of copper | 
and foodstuffs, took matters into their own | 
hands and expelled the undesirable element | 
from the districts where they have been foment- 
ing disorder. Twelve hundred striking miners 
were expelled from Bisbee, Arizona, under | 
the guns of a sheriff’s posse. The men were | 
subsequently taken to Columbus, New Mexico, | 
where they were under guard by regular | 
troops. Members of the Industrial Workers of | 
the World working in the grainfields of Kansas 
and Nebraska have also been sent away. 
e 
ONGRESS.—The Senate still debated the 
food control bill, and the Senate Finance 
Committee still worked over the war revenue 
bill. Senators Reed of Missouri and Smoot of 
Utah attacked the food control bill and Mr. 
Hoover, who is to be food director under it. 
The Senate, by a vote of 54 to 15, added to the 
food control bill an amendment forbidding | 
members of the Council of National Defense | 
from taking or executing any contract with the | 
government for supplies. ——On July 14 the | 
House passed the aviation bill, which appro- | 
priates $640,000,000 for building a great air | 
fleet, without a roll call. 
co 
REPARATIONS FOR WAR. —The| 
unfortunate differences between Gen. | 
Goethals, manager of the emergency fleet cor- 
poration, and Mr. Denman, chairman of the | 
Shipping Board, concerning their respective | 
authority, continued to delay the programme | 
of shipbuilding. On July 14 Gen. Goethals | 








than fifteen large shipyards, and commandeer 
for the government more than a million tons 
of shipping now on their stocks. He also plans 
for two new government-owned shipyards 
capable of producing 2,500,000 tons of shipping 
within eighteen months or two years. Contracts 
for 348 wooden ships and 77 steel ships, with 
a tonnage of nearly 2,000,000, had been let by 
July 14.——Mr. Lodge protested in the Senate 
against the government’s position that alien 
residents cannot be drafted, on the ground that, 
since they were counted in the census and 
helped determine the draft quotas, their ex- 
emption laid an extra burden on the Ameri- 
can citizens of communities where aliens are 
very numerous. ° 


USSIA. — Five members of the cabinet 
resigned on July 15 owing to a difference 
of opinion concerning the position to be taken 
on the demand of the Ukraine for home rule. 
The Diet of Finland discussed a declaration of 
complete independence of Russia. On July 17 
there were some rather serious riots in Petro- 
grad, brought on by disaffected members of 
the extreme Socialist party. Six persons were 
killed and two hundred wounded before the 
disorder was quieted. 
e 
HINA.—Chang Hsun’s army was finally 
defeated in a battle in Peking itself July 12. 
‘he royalist forces surrendered unconditionally 
and Chang Hsun took refuge in the Dutch 
legation. The Republican army is again in 
complete control of China; its leaders issued a 
statement on July 15 in which they declared 
that Chang Hsun had had the assistance of 
interned Germans in his fight and that Ger- 
mans had escorted him to the Dutch legation. 
President Li has decided not to return to 
office. Tuan Chi-jui has assumed his former 
post of premier and is also minister of war. 


Ss 


Te GERMAN CRISIS.—Out of the con- 
fused political situation in Berlin there 
came three indubitable facts of importance. 
One was the Kaiser’s de- 
cree ordering the Prussian 
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manhood suffrage. The 
second was the resignation 
of Bethmann Hollweg 
as Chancellor and the 
appointment to his place 
of Dr. Georg Michaelis, 
undersecretary of finance 
and Prussian food con- 
troller; and the third was 
the self-assertion of the Reichstag, which flatly 
refused to vote the proposed war credit unless 


OR. MICHAELIS 


the government announced its policy concern- | 


ing peace and internal reform, and insisted 
through the new bloe of Socialists, Centrists 
and Radicals on a resolution calling for a peace 
‘‘without territorial aggrandizement.’’ Much 
of interest must also have happened of which 
the Berlin censorship keeps us in ignorance. 
The Crown Prince is known to have been 


| scale against Bethmann Hollweg, whose un- 
| willingness to take sides with either Pan- 


Diet to take up a bill bas- | 
ing the franchise in that; On July 12 Mr. J. Austen Chamberlain, | 
kingdom substantially on | Secretary for India in the British Cabinet, | 


present at the crown council, and according to 
one report it was his influence that turned the 


Germans or Socialists had left him few enough 
friends already. ‘The new Chancellor’s state- 
ment of policy, which was to be delivered on 
July 19, was awaited with deep interest. Out- | 
side of Germany, he was expected to take a | 
firm stand for a continuation of the war and 
against the proposal to make the Chancellor 
and other ministers responsible to the Reichs- | 





tag. The increasing influence of the Crown | 


Prince is thought in some quarters to point to 
the ill health and possible retirement of the | 
Emperor. Whatever is the sentiment in the | 
Reichstag, the military and annexationist | 
party controls the administration. 


THE GREAT WAR & 


(From July 12 to July 18) 





Gen. Korniloff’s advance in Galicia continued | 
through the week along a fifty-mile front from | 
the foot of the Carpathians to the Dniester | 
River. The Russians | 
pushed across the Lom- | 
nica River, took Lodziany | 
and Novica and threat- | 
ened the more important | 
town of Dolina. The Aus- | 
trians and Germans made | 
counter-attacks here and | 
there along the line, and 
obliged the Russians to | 
fall back from Kalusz. 
Petrograd declared that 
nearly forty thousand 
prisoners had been taken | 
by the Russians. The Austrian line was appar- 
ently well broken south of the Dniester, but | 
it was doubtful whether Gen. Korniloff had | 
enough men and ammunition to make the most 
of the situation. 

There was more or less fighting along the 
whole length of the Russian line, but no well- | 
defined offensive except in Galicia. The same | 
was true along the western front. The Germans | 
made a number of small gains in Champagne | 
and along the Aisne, some of which they could | 
not keep. At Verdun the French attacked and | 
retook ground at Hill No. 304 that they lost | 
in June. 

British fliers crossed the German lines in | 
Belgium and dropped bombs on Ostend, where 
much damage was done. | 

Washington heard that Greece now consid- | 
ered itself at war with the Central Powers and 
that an army of 250,000 would be added to the | 
Allied forees at Saloniki. On the other hand, | 
a Paris dispatch represented Venizelos and | 
the young king more or less at odds over the | 
king’s delay in summoning the parliament of 
1915, illegally dissolved by King Constantine. 

The submarines sunk eighteen British ships 
during the week, four French vessels and at 
least two American ships—the Hildegaard and 
the Mary W. Bowen. A dispatch from Bern 
declared that the American warships convoy- 
ing Gen. Sibert’s division to France had sunk 
no less than four large German U-boats. The 
report was unconfirmed at Washington. 

The British battleship Vanguard was blown | 
up by an internal explosion, according to an | 
official Admiralty statement. Almost eight | 
hundred lives were lost. | 

Argentina has so far abandoned its neu-} 
trality as to invite a squadron of United States | 
war vessels to visit Buenos Aires. At the same | 
time it was announced that the plan for a con- | 
| ference of South American neutral nations to | 
| be held at Buenos Aires had been abandoned. 
| Eleven grain ships chartered for Dutch or 
Scandinavian ports sailed from this side on 
| July 13. Apparently they preferred to take 
| their chances with the British blockade rather 
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Three Monthg’! 


Don’t Let Rupture 
Keep You From a 


Plunge 











At a resort last 
summer, a group of 
men decided to take 
a swim. In a jiffy 
they were splashing 
and frolicking in the 
surf—all except one. 
He was ruptured. He 
wore a steel band 
truss and dared not 
venture in the water 
because he feared his 
truss would slip or 
rust. This unsmiling 
man was needlessly 
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ful, invigorating dip. 
Had he worn a 
Brooks Rupture 
Appliance 


he could have joined his friends in their sport. The | 
ponte Appliance is made of soft rubber, unaffected | 





| than to apply for export licenses at Washing- | 


| ton, as they would have to after July 16. 
| On July 16a fleet of fourteen small German 
merchant ships sailed out of Rotterdam in the 
| attempt to break the British blockade. Four 
| were captured by British destroyers, four sunk 
and three driven ashore. 
| Anti-conscription demonstrations occurred in 
| Montreal and Quebec, where the local author- 
ities are largely French-Canadian and opposed 
to any form of compulsory service; there is 
| serious fear of rioting if the Canadian Parlia- 
ment passes the draft bill. 


resigned office in consequence of the recent 
report of the commission investigating the 
Mesopotamian campaign of 1916. Several other 
important changes occurred a few days later. 
| Mr. Bonar Law retired from the War Cabinet 


| 


|and was succeeded by Sir Edward Carson, | 


| who at the same time relinquished -his post as 
| First Lord of the Admiralty to Sir Eric Camp- 
bell Geddes. Mr. Winston Churchill reéntered 
the Cabinet as Minister of Munitions and Mr. 
E. S. Montagu became Secretary for India. 

President Menocal of Cuba has suspended 
|the constitutional guarantees and called a 
| special session of Congress to take action con- 
|eerning the state of war that exists between 
| Cuba and Germany. 


| royal house shall no longer be called that of 
| Saxe-Coburg and Gotha but that of Windsor. 


Comics, Cartoons, Com- 
| mercial Newspaper and 
| Magazine Illustrating. 
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King George of England decreed that the | 


y water. It will not slip because the automatic air 
cushion clings closely and follows every body move- | 
ment. Draws and binds the parted muscular tissues | 


together; gives Naturea chance to knit them. This 
wonderful new scientific treatment of hernia has 
helped thousands and will help you. 


SENT ON FREE TRIAL 


to prove its worth. A straight business proposi- | 
tion in which you are the sole judge. If the Brooks | 
Rupture Appliance does not comfortably retain your 
rupture atall times, send the appliance 
back to us and get your money. 
Durable—cheap. Write for catalogue | 
and measure blanks today. 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO. 

470B State St. Marshall, Mich. 
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‘com- 
pletely equipped with electric light 
andhorn, carrier, stand, tool tank 
coaster-brake, mud guards and 
anti-skid tires.Choice of 44 other 
i, colors and sizes in the fa- #fi/ 
mous “Ran; * line of bicycles. iF 
DELIVE FREE on approval | 
and 30 DAYS TRIAL. Send for big |jj 
free catalog and particulars of our Way 
Factory-direct-to-Rider marvelous {\ 
offers and terms. 
TIRES Lamps, Horns, Wheels, 
Sundries, and for 
all bicycles—at half usual prices. 
SEND NO MONEY buat tell 


us % 

exactly what you need. Do not buy until you \\y 

get oan ouleen.t terms and the big FREE catalog. 
CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. W-50, Chicago 


DEAN ACADEMY, Franklin, Mass. 


51st Year. Young men and young women find here a 
homelike atmosphere, thorough and efficient training in 
every department of a broad culture, a loyal and helpful 
school spirit. Liberal endowment permits liberal terms, 
$350 per year. Special course in Domestic Science. 

For catalogue and information address, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., Principal. 











Pastel and Crayon Por- | 
traits. BY MAIL OR LOCAL 
CLASSES. Write for terms 
and listof successful pupils. 


ASSOCIATED ART STUDIOS, 434A, Flatiron Bldg., New York 











O confident are we that the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine will meet 
your highest expectations that we are will- 
ing to make you the following liberal offer : 


If the New Companion Sewing Ma- 
chine you select is not perfectly 
satisfactory in every particular after 
you have tried it in your home for 
three months, we will refund your 
money and take back the machine 
at our expense. 


None Better at Any Price. There’s no other 
machine, at any price, that will do better work 
or that is more durable than the New Com- 
panion, It is full ball bearing, easy running, 
and has complete set of best attachments. 
Each machine is warranted for 25 years. 


Many New Improvements. The New Com- 
panion has all the features of an up-to-date 
machine including also many new improve- 
ments found on no other. These are all fully 
described in our illustrated booklet. 


Our Low Prices are possible only because we 
sell direct from “‘factory-to-home.’’ Otherwise 
the price of the New Companion would be 
double the present 
price. We offer a 
choice of six different 
styles, including the 
New Portable Elec- 
tric, and pay all freight 
charges to your near- 
est freight station. 


Let Us Tell You how 
much we can save 
you on the purchase 
of a high-grade sew- 
ing machine. A postal 
card request brings 
our free illustrated 
booklet and full par- 
ticulars by return 
mail. Send it now. 





The New Portable Electric 


Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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THE STATUE 
By Abbie Farwell Brown 


se 


ROM war the king came riding 
With treasure all untold; 
With chariots and banners, 

And captives chained with gold. 
His young face flushed with triumph, 
His blue eyes blazed with pride. 
“These slaves shall weld a statue 

Of my victory!” he cried. 


SOS 


The conquered took their armor, 

Their brazen swords and spears, 
Their shields and battle-axes, 

And wrought with hate and tears. 
They forged a giant image 

Of the young king in his might, 
To frown above the city 

Upon a lordly height. 


Now years passed in the kingdom; 
The statue stood unchanged. 

But the king grew older, calmer, 
And his ambition ranged. 

“Come now, my master sculptor, 
Throw down the slave-wrought toy! 

I’d live in art more noble 
Than the triumph of a boy!” 


The sculptor made his image 
In ivory and gold, 

Of lovely line and color, 
A marvel to behold. 

He set it in a temple 
With beauty all about, 

With walls and thorny hedges 
To keep the rabble out. 


And still the king grew wiser 

As he waxed gray and grand. 
He stole into his temple 

When famine stalked the land. 
“Unmake this selfish idol 

And give the gold,” he said. 
“Who worships art and beauty 

While children beg for bread?” 


He made a wooden figure, 
On the market place to stand, 
Of a king who blessed his people, 
Stretching out a generous hand. 
He gazed upon it fondly, 
For he said, ‘‘Lo, I shall be 
A memory forever 
Of royal charity!” 


The king grew oid and humble, 
And his heart was wise and good. 
He said, “T’ll have no statue 
Of bronze or gold or wood. 
Burn up this ugly image, 
This vain, self-vaunting thing! 
Why should I be remembered, 
Who made so poor a king?” 


Now after years of service 
The good king sweetly died, 

Mourned by a loving people 
Through all the countryside. 

He left no shrine or tablet, 
No effigy of art. 

He needed none; his image 
Was carved on every heart! 


oS ¢ 
“LIFT HIM UP” 


OT long ago there was a serious fire in 
an old tenement house in a large East- 
ern city. It was well under way before 
the alarm was sounded, and the old 
building burned like tinder. There was 
no hope from the first of saving it; but 

every one of its occupants was thought to be safely 

down on the ground before the walls began to 
waver. 

Then suddenly a scream sounded from the third 
story, and down through the clouds of smoke and 
fire peered a frantic woman’s face. 

It seemed almost hopeless to try to save her, but 
in an instant the firemen had a ladder up and a 
man was swiftly scaling it. Just as he reached the 
second story a veritable wall of flame rushed out 
of the windows to meet him. For a moment he stag- 
gered, hesitated — 

“Lift him up, boys!” commanded the chief in 
ringing tones. “Lift him up!” 

For a second the crowd below stared. “Lift him 
up?” There at the second story! How could any- 
one reach him to lift? 

But the firemen knew. They, too, had been 
“lifted up” in such a plight; and they made the 
anv d heavens echo with a swinging cheer for 
Billy. 

In another instant the crowd, too, had joined in, 
and Billy, all hesitation gone, was running as 
nimbly and as coolly up that narrow ladder as if 
it were merely a ‘‘test-out.” In a few moments 
more he and the woman were being welcomed— 
with more cheers—as they reached the street and 
Safety. 

Which were the cheers that counted most—those 
that applauded the fine action already done or 
those that lifted the’ man above himself and his 
weakness to the heights where the brave deed 
was possible? Those who lifted his heart lifted the 
whole man much more surely than they could 
merely by touching his body. 

Perhaps you can “lift”? some one in that way, 


too. 
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A SOCIAL IMAGINATION 


HE girls, calling good night, trooped down 
the hall. As the outside door closed 
behind them, Pen Morrison whirled 
about and faced Helena Corey. 

“Helena, I could shake you! You 
nearly broke little Maggie’s heart!” 
“You know that I didn’t say a word to Maggie 

Ryan,” Helena replied coldly. 

“No, you didn’t. If you had, it might have been 
better; it would have given her a chance to ex- 


























plain. You can’t explain to a glacier. I saw tears | 


in her eyes as she watched you, and I saw Kitty 
Loomis pat her on the shoulder when you weren’t 
looking.” 

“It’s all very easy to talk, but you forget that 
there’s something on my side, too. When I’ve 
worked so long with those girls! And when they 
know perfectly well that I don’t care how poor 
their clothes are if only they are neat. There’s no 
excuse in the world for such looking hair and shirt 
waist as Maggie Ryan had.” 

“How do you know there wasn’t? You can talk 








very beautifully about a social imagination, but I 
wish you could catch the faintest glimmering of 
what it really means!” 

“What does it mean—if you know so well?” 
Helena inquired calmly. 

“It means putting yourself in the other person’s 
place—that’s what it means! It means not judging 
till you know the facts. It means using rules—not 
being a slave to them. It means—O Helena, if you 
would only sit down and really think what it 
means! I’m going! I can’t talk about it another 
minute!” And again the door closed—this time 
with a bang—and Pen was gone. 

Helena finished locking up, and then she went 
out into the winter afternoon. Pen had no right to 
eall her to book like that. If she had not a social 
imagination, why was she working in that club at 
all? If she did not see those girls as they might be 
in manners and appearance and purpose, why was 
she giving hours a week to it when there were so 
many other things claiming her? 

She was still thinking about it when she reached 
home. She had to hurry to dress for dinner, for 
guests were coming. Her little sister Betty both- 
ered her while she was dressing; she sent her 
away sharply. In the excitement of the evening 
she forgot all about it. 

But the next morning something happened. It 
was only a little thing. As she was going down- 
town a girl came out of a house, fresh and trim, 
and a child came flying after her for a kiss. The 
child, in her eagerness, pulled the sister’s hat over 
her eyes and loosened a strand of her hair. Yet 
the girl returned the kiss and sent the child back 
happy. And suddenly Helena saw Maggie—Betty 
—herself! That was all. But Helena was thinking 
hard as she went on. 
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A REAL “INDIAN WINTER” 


COMPANION subscriber who has always 
A enjoyed Mr. Schultz’s An Indian Winter, 

first published in The Companion, writes us 
that he has heard a true story from the Adiron- 
dacks that parallels it in a rather remarkable 
manner. 

In 1873 Noah Hawkins, an orphan farm hand, 
was in the employ of a number of farmers in the 
town of Hopkinton. He was eighteen or twenty 
years of age, not very robust, and knew nothing 
about the “north woods,” which have their be- 
ginning in that section and stretch eastward nearly 
to Lake Champlain. 

In November of that year Simeon Post and 
Rufus Phelps of Hopkinton organized a small 
hunting party to go after deer in what is known as 


| the Massawepie region, a country of mountains, 


swamps and ponds, then in primeval condition. 
Hawkins went with them as ‘‘camp man,” and, 
owing to his ignorance of woodcraft, was warned 
never to go out of sight of camp when alone. In 
spite of this warning, the hunters returned one 
evening to find him gone, and after several days 
of arduous searching they came to the conclusion 
that he had perished. 

On the afternoon when the young man became 
lost he went in pursuit of a hare that he saw near 
the camp, fired at it twice with an old smoothbore 
rifle that one of his employers had given him, and 
pursued the little creature for two miles toward a 
notch to the northwest, when the hare vanished in 
a swamp. Then he “put the notch behind him,” 
to use his own expression, and started back for 
camp. It must have been some other notch, for he 
walked mile after mile to the southeast, as the 


| event proved, and at dusk found himself beside 
|a small pond between two mountains. Realizing 


that he was hopelessly lost, he began to look for 
shelter. 

The weather had been open until then, but while 
he wandered rain began to fall. Near the pond he 
found an overturned tree at the foot of a steep 
slope, with a cave beneath and behind the roots. 


Into this he crawled for shelter, and was making | 
himself comfortable on the withered leaves when | 


he heard a grow! and saw the entrance of the cave 
grow dark. A bear that had selected this cave as 
its winter home had come back for the evening. 

Noah shot the creature in the head, and it fell 
and floundered about. Not certain that it was dead, 
he reloaded in great haste, and none too soon, for 
in two minutes the mate of the first bear arrived, 
and was shot in turn. Their pelts formed his only 
bedding that winter, and he lived upon their flesh 
for more than a month. 

That night the rain changed to snow, which 
blotted out Hawkins’s trail and prevented the 
hunters from finding it. A strong wind from the 
north made it impossible for him to hear the sound 
of the guns they fired, nor did they hear the re- 
ports of his old smoothbore, although he shot it a 
dozen times. Beginning to despair of aid, he set 
about doing all that he possibly could for himself. 

He had his gun, a horn nearly full of powder, a 


sack of buckshot and a small box of percussion | 


caps. He also had a knife, a tin drinking cup and 
an old fishline. He was by no means warmly clad, 
and his clothing was worn. 

From the torn lining of a pocket he rescued eight 
sulphur matches, which he sealed in a medicine 


bottle and cherished as his most precious posses- | 


sion. Starting a fire at the back of the cave, he 
endeavored to keep it burning night and day. He 
roofed the cave with birch bark, and it proved a 
warm shelter in zero weather ; but when the heavy 
snow thawed, he was driven from it several times 
by rising water, although he contrived to drain it 
after a fashion by scratching a ditch with the end 
of a branch. 

At the foot of the pond was a salt spring that 
attracted deer. There, during the winter, he suc- 
ceeded in shooting two, although he missed many, 
for he was a very poor shot. With the fishline he 
also snared rabbits and caught a few fish. Thus he 
contrived to exist, although there were times 
when he was close to starvation. Twice during the 
winter there was a period of open weather, when 
bare spots appeared and birds came to the pond, 
but for the rest of the time gale followed gale and 
snow sifted on snow. 

In April, 1874, Amos Terrell and Joe Frenette 
went into the Massawepie country, timber cruis- 
ing, and heard two shots,—the signal of distress,— 
as they were passing what has ever since been 
known as Lost Pond. They went to investigate, and 
found Hawkins crouched by the fire, too weak to 
come to them, although he had heard their voices 
on the mountain side, and had fired his last charge 
of powder as a signal. 

He was reduced toa mere skeleton, with matted 
hair and ragged clothing. They were two days 
getting him back to the settlements, but he recov- 
ered quickly once he was among friends. In St. 
Lawrence County it is said that there is no other 
authentic case of a lost person surviving the rigors 
of an Adirondack winter. 

After his escape, Noah Hawkins seemed to feel 
a horror of the woods. With the bounty paid by 


the state for the two bear scalps and the money 
received from the sale of the pelts he bought a 
railway ticket for Ripon, Wisconsin, where an 
uncle, his only near relative, lived. A few years 
ago he was still living on a farm near that town. 


o 9 
A HAPPY MOMENT 











The Barber (discussing the enemy-in-chief) — Lor’ 
lummy ! ’Ow I wishes you was the Kaiser ! 
—Will Owen in the Sketch, 
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FLOWER OR FOOD 


NE of the most often-repeated anecdotes of 
QO the famous tulip mania in Holland, when 

frenzied speculation in choice bulbs raised 
prices to abnormal and ridiculous heights, is that 
of the cook in a well-to-do Dutch family who acci- 
dentally served her master the chief part of his 
fortune as a dish of vegetables—and not very 
appetizing vegetables at that. She had mistaken a 
small collection of his most valuable bulbs, placed 
apart in a storeroom, for onions, and had boiled 
them. 

During these days of distress and war prices 
| abroad tulips have been used, intentionally, for 
| food, but only inferior and waste bulbs, and those 

dried and ground and used in combination with 
| cereals. Lately, in Germany, dahlias have some- 
| times helped eke out the shortage of potatoes. 
| Cooked dahlias are not wholly a novelty in Eu- 

rope. A foreign garden journal has recently pointed 
out that Dr. Dahl, the Swedish horticulturist for 
| whom the dahlia was named, introduced it in the 
beginning as a vegetable, hoping that it would 
| prove a useful and popular edible. It was un- 
; known in England, however, until Lady Holland, 
| the imperious hostess of Holland House and its 
| famous circle, imported it by mistake. She had 
ordered a small consignment of Jerusalem arti- 
chokes after tasting, during her travels, a certain 
“Jerusalem soup,’ which so pleased her palate 
that she wished to be able to serve it to her guests. 
She was mightily disappointed when only one of 
the roots survived, and that proved to be no 
artichoke but an entirely strange plant. It was 
ignominiously discarded from the vegetable gar- 
den; but as its buds showed a promising glint of 
| color, it was not thrown away but was transferred 
to a modest corner of the flower garden. There its 
glowing vermilion blossoms soon dominated the 
scene, and gardeners from miles round hastened 
to inspect the wondrous novelty. A London florist 
offered Lady Holland a huge price for it, which 
she refused; having had to do without her soup, 
she had no mind to part with her flower. 

Several of the Holland House guests, gentlemen 
for the most part more apt at politics than poetry, 
attempted to celebrate in verse the new flower 
and its patroness—particularly its patroness. There 
is none of the haunting loveliness with which Eng- 
lish poets have written of the less gorgeous rose 
and violet, daffodil and daisy in the stilted, old- 
fashioned gallantry of such lines as these: 

Neither with Venus nor with saint 
Proud lady wilt thou share 
| Nor claim the Lily, pale and faint, 

The Rose, too wanton fair ; 
Bright as thy wit thy Dahlia glows 

And gleams above the crowd— 
| How noble, high and proud it grows 
For thee, as high and proud! 


os 
A BUSY LINE 


se ELL, I should like to get a chance to say 
a word myself just for a minute!’ ex- 
claimed the Widow Sprague, as she hung 
up the receiver. “I’ve been trying, off and on, for 
the last two hours.” 

“Yes, it is exasperating,” said Mrs. Mellen, a 
visitor who had come over from the city the morn- 
ing after Thanksgiving. ‘“We’ve had ours changed 
to a one-party line.” 

“For the land’s sake! What for?” 

‘‘Why, it was a nuisance the way people would 
hold the line—just for gossip oftener than not. And 
then there was no privacy. It isn’t pleasant to 
feel that some outsider may be listening when 
you are at the telephone.” 

“Well, I’m afraid single-party lines wouldn’t 
be popular in this neighborhood,” declared Mrs. 
Sprague. “None of us expect privacy, or want it, 
for that matter. There’s gossip, of course, but with 
everybody listening it isn’t likely to be the kind 
that does harm; and if you can’t always get the 
line just when you want it, you can say to your- 
self, ‘Patient waiters, no losers,’ and let it go at 
that. It’s Mrs. Parks that has it now; she’s talking 
to her brother’s wife, but I guess she must be 
about through by now. I’ve got to call John Murray 
before noon to let him know whether I’ll buy his 
cow or not. He asks too much, but I can’t seem to 
do better. 

“That’s the Burrage boy,” she said a moment 
later-as she again hung up the receiver. “He missed 
his dinner yesterday by going off hunting in the 
forenoon and getting lost in the woods. But he 
shot two rabbits, and he wants it generally known. 
This is the third time I’ve heard about it. 

“J thought I had it then,” the old lady whis- 
pered as she stood at the telephone, “but Lyddy 
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Perkins has got in ahead of me. She’s called up 
Miss Pratt at the Centre. Lyddy is to sing at the 
Grange meeting to-night, and Miss Pratt, who is 
in the Baptist choir, is helping her on her song. 
I’ve heard Lyddy singing it for her over the phone 
every day for the past week. Miss Pratt says she 
still flats a little in one or two places, so I might 
as well allow them time to go over it once or twice 
more. 

“I might have known it!” said Mrs. Sprague, 
laughingly, after her next attempt. ‘“ You have 
heard me speak of old Uncle Ephraim Hoyt and 
his wife, who live just beyond the schoolhouse. His 
nephew, Walter, came to see them last summer. 
He is good-hearted and has means, but he’s always 
doing queer, absent-minded things. He found the 
old folks were pretty | , and I supp it 
occurred to him that a telephone would be kind of 
company. He said nothing to anybody, but after 
he went away he sent and had one put in for them 
at his own expense. But what made the whole 
neighborhood laugh was that Walter had seemed 
to forget that the old couple were, both of ’em, 
deaf as haddocks! We needn’t have laughed, for 
it turned out that Uncle Ephraim, deaf as he is, 
could hear tolerable well over the telephone. Aunt 
Judith can’t hear a bit with it, but she can use 
Uncle Ephraim, and I guess she gets as much sat- 
isfaction out of it as anybody. It’s kind of comical 
to hear him getting information and shouting it 
into her ears. 

“I know what he’s learning the particulars of 
now. It’s the:mess they got into at the Spinneys’, 
yesterday. I heard all about it from their Jenny 
the first thing this morning. 

“They had a lot of company for Thanksgiving, 
and I expect their table was a handsome sight, 
with fifteen people, all rigged out in their best, 
seated round it. No wonder George Pottle wanted 
to take a picture! He had brought his flash-light 
machine, and they darkened the room just before 
they all sat down. George wanted to be in the pic- 
ture himself, so he had rigged a long tube on to 
the camera bulb and a string that he could pull 
from his seat at the table, to work the flash-light 
powder. But instead of exploding the flash, as he 
expected, George somehow ripped open the bag 
that held the powder, and it spilled all over the 
table and everything on it! Jenny said the turkey: 
looked like a big marshmallow, and even the cran- 
berry sauce was all powdered white. They didn’t 
dare eat a mite of all those good victuals, and 
finally Mrs. Spinney had to clear everything off 
and bring on what was left of Wednesday’s boiled 
dinner. 

‘“‘Now I guess I’ll step to the telephone and see 
how far Uncle Ephraim has got into that story. 

“Well, he seems to be taking it in all right, but 
he’s having a hard time with Aunt Judith. You’d 
laugh to hear him hollering: ‘No, I didn’t say 
gunpowder, and there ain’t nobody going to be 
arrested! Don’t I keep telling on ye that ’twas 
nothing but an accident?’ 

“There,” said Mrs. Sprague, after a reasonable 
interval, “I guess that must be over, and mebbe 
it’s my chance now.” 

But just then her own call sounded, and for some 
minutes she was engaged in conversation, appar- 
ently of a business nature. 

“That was Thomas Parks,” she explained as she 
turned away from the telephone. “He’s changed 
his mind, and says I can have the cow that I tried 
to buy a month ago. She’s a better cow than John 
Murray’s, and I can have her for sixty dollars 
instead of seventy. So it is just as well I didn’t call 
up John. ‘Patient waiters, no losers!’ Here I’ve 
made ten dollars by just biding my time, and let- 
ting others have the good of the line.” 


od 


A FEW QUESTIONS 


Ti be sure, no one ever asserted that the Eng- 
lish language was logical, but readers may 
enjoy the amusing enumeration of some of its 
inconsistencies that Life gives in these verses: 

If a female duke is a duchess, 

Would a female spook be a spuchess ? 

And if a male goose is a gander, 

Then would a male moose be a mander ? 


If the plural of child is children, 
Would the plural of wild be wildren ? 
If a number of cows are cattle, 
Would a number of bows be battle ? 





If a man who makes plays is a playwright, 
Would a man who makes hay be a haywright? 
If a person who fails is a failure, 

Would a person who quails be a quailure ? 


If the apple you bite is bitten, 
Would the battle you fight be fitten ? 
And if a young cat is a kitten, 
Then would a young rat be a ritten? 


If a person who spends is a spendthrift, 
Would a person who lends be a lendthrift ? 
If drinking too much makesadrunkard, . 
Would thinking too much make a thunkard ? 
But why pile on the confusion ? 

Still I’d like to ask in conclusion: 

If a chap from New York’s a New Yorker, 
Would a fellow from Cork be a corker ? 
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CHEVRONS OF HONOR 


HE French are quick to bestow symbols of 

honor on soldiers who perform deeds of self- 

Sacrifice or daring. More than any other of 

the Allies, perhaps, they recognize the value of 
embleins of service. 

Among the many neat little marks upon the 
French uniforms that indicate the rank and the 
department of the wearer, says Sir A. Conan Doyle 
in A Visit to Three Fronts, there was one that 
puzzled me. It was to be found on the left sleeve 
of men of all ranks, from generals to privates, and 
it consisted of small gold chevrons, one, two, or 
more. No rule seemuid to regulate them, for the 
general might have none, and I have heard of a 
private who wore ten. 

Suddenly I solved the mystery. The marks are 
the record of wounds received! By that admirable 
little device the French allay the smart of a wound 
and make it bring lasting honor to the man among 
his fellows. 

oo 


THE RESPECTFUL TOMMY 


VERY tall, thin lieutenant reported in Flan- 

ders to aCanadian battalion commanded by 

a bald, elderly colonel. After a few days he 

approached his commander and asked permission 
to air a grievance. 

“T wish you would use your influence, sir, to re- 
strain my platoon from referring to me as ‘Legs,’ ”’ 
he said. 

“Sure, my lad; sure,” replied the colonel sol- 
emnly, “if you’ll use yours to stop my whole bat- 
talion calling me ‘Old Baldy.’ ” 
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DRAWN BY MARJORIE DOUGLAS 


THE ROAD TO STORY- 
BOOK LAND 
By ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH 


How many children understand 

The winding road to Story-Book Land— 
The winding road that will lead you straight 
Through the enchanted Fairy-Tale Gate ? 


Gay Block Lane is the starting place ; 
Chart Row opens beyond a space; 
Primer Street comes next in view, 

It leads to First-Reader Avenue. 


Then comes Second, and Third as well, 

Fourth and Fifth—but how can I tell 
ust the point where you make the turn? 
hat depends on how fast you learn. 


Oh, Story-Book Land seems far away, 
When a frolicsome child would like to play ; 
But, hour by hour, and minute by minute, 
Then—all of a sudden you find yourself in it! 


ee 


THE SEVEN DUCKY- 
DADDLES 
By MARJORIE DOUGLAS 


"Tose: were six eggs under Amanda 
Ducky-Daddle. When they hatched out 
she counted them: ‘‘One, two, three, 
four, five, six, seven! I can’t believe it!’’ 
she cried. 

But there they were, seven downy balls! 

Amanda and her seven little Ducky-Daddles 
lived near the pond. Every day she took them 
out and showed them how to hunt under the 
grass for worms. 

But before they left the house she cautioned 
them: ‘Keep close to me. If you stray away 
a big black Towser-Cat will hurt you; and 
perhaps he will eat -you up. When I say, 
‘Quack! Quack!’ you must all come quickly.’’ 

One day, when the seven little Ducky- 
Daddles were hunting for worms, Amanda saw 
something furry behind the gooseberry bush. 

‘Quack ! Quack !’’ she called loudly, and all 
of the Ducky-Daddles hurried under her wing. 

‘*Keep close to me. I see Towser-Cat behind 
the bush !’’ Mother Amanda continued sharply. 

And of course they all stayed close to their 
mother until Towser-Cat had gone away. 

Another day Amanda Ducky-Daddle had to | 
go to town to buy rubbers for the seven little | 
Ducky-Daddles. She called her children about 
her and wrapped them in their red knitted 
mufflers. One by one she kissed them good-by | 
and said, ‘‘Stay near the house, and if you see | 
Towser-Cat run in quick and bolt the door.”” | 

‘Then she took her umbrella, in case it should 
rain, and went out. 

Half an hour later the seven little Ducky- 
Daddles were hunting for worms, when 
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THE ADVENTURES OF 
FIGURE ONE 
By ETHELWYN WETHERALD 


Once there was a 
traveler 

Whose name was 
Figure ]; 

He started out one 
sunny day 

To have a little 
fun. 
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He followed first a 
path southwest 
And then straight 
east was due, 
And by that means 
he found at last 

His neighbor, 
Figure 2. 


He went to view 
the curving waves 
Beside a shining 
sea, 
And there he saw a 
dear old friend, 
Round-shouldered 
Figure 3, 








Then weary on a 
chair he sank, 
And went through 
to the floor! 
And dropped asleep 
but never dreamed 
He looked like 
Figure 4, 














THERE THEY WERE, SEVEN DOWNY BALLS! 


Sammy, the oldest, saw something black be- 
hind a gooseberry bush. 

‘*Run, run; it’s Towser-Cat!’’ he cried. 

They all rushed for the house, but Ezra 
Ducky-Daddle tripped over his red knitted 
muffler. He felt a dreadful scratch down his 
back, and he was sure that he had lost a lot of 
feathers ; but he scrambled up and hurried into 
the house, where he helped his brothers bolt 
the door. 

When Amanda came home she found seven 
very frightened little Ducky-Daddles. 

‘*Tf you eat a great deal, you will soon be so 
big that Towser-Cat will not dare to chase 
you, ’’ she said to her seven frightened children. 

And at supper they ate all of their bread 
and milk, and even asked for more. 

A few days later Amanda Ducky-Daddle 
had to go to market to buy a new broom. As it 
was raining, all of the little Ducky-Daddles 
helped her into her rubbers and then put on 


| their own. 


One by one she kissed them good-by and 
said, ‘‘Stay near the house, and if you see 
Towser-Cat run in quick and bolt the door. ’’ 

Then she took her umbrella and started for 
town. 


The little Ducky-Daddles were hunting for | 


worms, when Sammy saw something black 
behind the gooseberry bush. 

‘*Run, run!’’ he cried. ‘‘It’s the Towser- 
Cat!’? 

They all started for the house, but their 
rubbers were so heavy that they could hardly 
run and Towser-Cat soon caught up with them. 
Before the seven young Ducky-Daddles could 
shut the door, his big black paw was inside. 

They all pushed the door as hard as they 
could, buc it would not shut. 

‘*Hold the door tight and I will pull the 
gooseberry net over him!’ cried Sammy, jump- 
ing out of the window. 

‘*Look out for his claws!’’ Ezra called ex- 
citedly, as Sammy pulled the net over Towser- 
Cat; when he was all tangled up the seven set 
up a shout: 

‘*Let’s push him into the pond! Let’s push 
him into the pond!’’ 

Towser-Cat looked like a bundle of strings, as 
the seven excited Ducky-Daddles pushed him 





Now, much refreshed 
by all his sleep, 
And feeling quite 
alive, 
He scurried down 
and round and off, 
Which made him 
Figure 5, 





| over and over. They rolled him down the hill, 
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over the banking, and splash! into the pond. 

‘*Push him way out to the middle, where 
it’s wettest,’’ said Ezra. 

In the excitement all of the seven little 
Ducky-Daddles fell into the pond, and all of 
them lost their rubbers as they tumbled over 
one another. 

‘*T’ve lost my rubbers!’’ called Sammy. 

**So have I!’? cried Ezra. 

And ‘‘So have I!’? cried all of the others, 
and they swam out into the pond after their 
rubbers. 

When they returned there was no Towser- 
Cat. He had scurried up the bank and run 
away. 

Now you know why Towser-Cat does not | 
like the water. 
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ALAN’S GREAT SURPRISE | 


By FRANCES MARGARET FOX | 


| 
\ , i Laura’s and Mary Anna’s big | 

brother, Alan, was a little fellow, he 

had to go to bed at eight o’clock every 
night except Friday and Saturday. He thought | 
it was a hard thing to do, especially in the| 
spring and early summer. Perhaps if he had 
been a country boy it would not have seemed 
so hard; but he lived in the city, where dozens 
of other boys were his near neighbors. The 
other boys went to the same school that Alan | 
attended, and they were allowed to stay up 
and to play outdoors until nine o’clock every 
evening, and sometimes later. 

Long after Alan was in bed, with his head 
on his pillow, but with his eyes wide open, he 
used to hear the boys playing ball in front of 
their houses, or hide and seek round the houses, 
or shouting like Indians, just for fun. 

Spring, summer, fall and winter, it was all | 
the same while Alan was a little boy ; his bed- 
time when he went to school was eight o’clock. 

Alan was well, and he learned his lessons 
easily. Both his father and his mother told | 
him that he was well and that his eyes were | 
bright and that he learned his lessons so easily | 
because he went to bed early every night. He | 








| thought they were mistaken, but he did not 
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And next he calmed 
himself again 
And stopped such 
foolish tricks, 
For at his feet a 
bundle lay, 
And he was 
Figure 6, 
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say so. Instead, he kept his thoughts about it 
to himself. 

Then one day came his great surprise. It 
was in June, a few weeks before the long vaca- 
tion, and just the kind of day when everyone 
wishes to be outdoors, even the teachers. Birds 
were singing, and the air was sweet with the 
smell of roses. A gentle breeze wandered into 
the schoolroom, as if to call the boys and girls 
outside to play. 

The children were not studying their lessons 
as if they cared at all who George Washington 
was, or where the highest mountains are, or 
the longest rivers or the largest cities, or how 
to spell hard words. 

Alan was thinking of his big brother, Lee, 
who did not have to go to school in the after- 
noon, because he was in the high school. ‘The 
high-school boys were supposed to study at 
home in the afternoon, but nevertheless, Lee 
had planned to take the baby sisters, Laura 
and Mary Anna, in the automobile for a ride 
into the country. Little brother Alan was 
thinking of that when the teacher said to all 
the children, ‘‘You may lay aside your books 
for a moment, if you please. ’’ 

Quickly all the children closed their books 
and sat straight, glad to listen to what the 
teacher had to say; they were expecting a sur- 
prise. The next moment Alan wished that he 
was anywhere else except in that schoolroom, 
because this is the question that the teacher 
asked: 

‘*How many boys and girls in this room are 
in bed: before nine o’clock every night except 
Friday nights and Saturday nights? All who 
are, please stand.’’ 

Alan despised a lie; so he stood beside his 
desk and tried not to notice that the boys who 
were his neighbors were snickering behind 
their hands. 

A moment the teacher waited, thinking that 
others would stand ; but no one else rose. Alan 
stood alone. He felt utterly miserable and 
wretched until the teacher said, ‘‘ You may be 
seated, Alan.’’ 

Then came the great surprise: The teacher 
made a speech; she said she knew that Alan 
always went to bed early. How did she know 
it? Because he always came to school fresh 
and rested, bright of eye and ready for work. 
She said she could tell who sat up late and 
who went to bed early by the work they did 
in school. She could pick them out and name 
them if she chose. 

When the teacher said that, several little 
girls turned red, and at least one boy looked 
foolish and ashamed. But the teacher did not 
mention any names; she only said that she was 
sorry that Alan was the only one who dared to 
stand. Then she advised all except Alan to open 
their books and study their lessons. But she 
told Alan to go home and have a good time; 
he had earned a holiday. 

Alan walked a step at a time,—a step at a 
time, politely, —until he reached the big outside 
door; then he flew down the steps and ran 
home at the top of his speed, to get into the 
automobile on the front seat beside Lee for 
the ride into the country! 
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He could not pick Zae 

it up, for lo! 
The rain came 
down from heaven, 
The wind blew hard, 
his hair flew back, 
And that made 
Figure 7, 





And then the sun 
came out again; 

The traveler felt 
elate, 

For at his side two 
bundles lay ; 

They looked like 

Figure 8g. 


‘¢ The lower one is 
naught,’’ he said, 
‘¢ The upper one is 
mine.”’ 
He put it on his 
weary back, 
And that made 
Figure 9, 


Home, home at last ! 
So round and 
smooth, 

The place he long 
has sought. 

He hid himself 

within its walls, 
And thus made 
Figure Q. 
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NATURE & SCIENCE 
CS 


ANGEROUS DUSTS.—The Bureau of Chem- 

istry and the Bureau of Mines are studying 
the cause and prevention of explosions of grain 
dust and other fine carbonaceous materials. Until 
within the past thirty years it was supposed that 
coal gas was the invariable cause of explosions in 
coal mines, but it is now well known that coal dust 
is often explosive when no gas is present, and that 
many other forms of carbonaceous dust are as 
easily ignited and as likely to produce an explosion 
as coal dust. Most of the fatal dust explosions in sur- 
face plants have occurred in mills and elevators 
that handle wheat, oats, corn and their products, 
but there have also been serious explosions in mills 
that handle dextrine, sugar, starch, malt, wood, 
linseed and cottonseed meal, paper, cork, fertilizer, 
sulphur, cocoa and spice dusts. Only four years ago 
an explosion in a feed-grinding plant at Buffalo 
caused the loss of thirty-three lives, injured sev- 
enty men, completely destroyed the mill and dam- 
aged much other property. There have been many 
similar disasters in England. In 1911 forty-four 
persons lost their lives in two explosions there. 
Such explosions occurred so often in England 
before the war that it was even proposed to isolate 
the buildings in which dust-producing processes 
are carried on, as powder and ammunition factories 
are isolated. It is probable that the United States 
government will formulate strict safety regula- 
tions, like those now enforced in coal mines, for 
factories where the air becomes filled with dust. 


RDEAL BY FIRE.—The hive of bees shown in 

the accompanying illustration from Gleanings 
in Bee Culture stood within one hundred feet of 
the burning piles in a great lumber-yard fire in 
Medina, Ohio. The heat was so intense that all the 
woodwork under the metal cover of the hive was 
burned away. The fire not only burned deep on the 
side of the box but actually burned a hole through 
it. That a colony of bees could survive under such 
conditions seems incredible, but at the time the 








photograph was taken there was a good colony of 
bees in the hive and all the combs were intact, 
except the one next to the burned side. It is well | 
knewn that in the heat of midsummer bees venti- 
late their hives by fanning their wings in concert 
and blowing a current of cool air into the hive and 
driving the warm air out. In this case every bee 
in the hive must have worked to the utmost in a 
life-and-death struggle to keep down the internal 
temperature of the hive, even though the outside 
of it was afire. Fortunately, the entrance to the 
hive was larger than is usual, an opening seven 
eighths of an inch high and as wide as the hive 
itself; if it had been smaller the combs undoubtedly 
would have melted and the bees would have been 
destroyed. = 

LATINUM FILAMENTS.—The Troy Record 

recently reprinted a brief article from The 
Companion of April 5 on the use of spider webs 
for the cross hairs that mark the optical centres of 
surveyors’ telescopes. According to a correspond- 





ent of the Record, there are some objections to 
using spider webs, for the threads are not abso- 
lutely opaque ina bright light and are also affected 
by changes in the humidity of the atmosphere. A 
firm of instrument manufacturers in Troy there- 
fore decided to substitute fine-drawn platinum 
wire for spider web, and after many experiments 
succeeded in drawing a wire even finer than the 
spider web. The cross hairs of telescopes when 
made of spider web are usually about one ten- 
thousandth of an inch in diameter, but the Troy | 
firm has drawn platinum wire as fine as one fifty- | 
thousandth of an inch. Naturally, wire of that 
diameter is invisible to the naked eye and can be 
handled and set in position only by the aid of a 
magnifying glass. 


IRCUMVENTING THE SUBMARINE.— | 

Before Adm. Sims was sent abroad as an 
anti-submarine strategist, he explained to a com- 
mittee of Congress his theory of the submarine 
problem. He said in part that it is not generally 
known that a submarine can travel only for a short 
distance under water—from forty to fifty or sixty 
miles, according to its size; it must then come to 
the surface and stay from three to five hours to | 
recharge its batteries. A submarine cannot operate 
safely at all in the presence of hostile surface 
boats in water less than sixty or seventy feet deep. | 
Since the speed of a submarine under water is only 
from eight to ten knots, a naval force that com- 
mands the surface of the sea can avert an attack 
of submarines, because the boats cannot go very 
far under the surface, and when above water can 
be seen at a great distance from the high decks of 
ships. Even when a submarine travels under water, 
with the periscope submerged, there is a disturb- 
ance of the surface—a wake that can be detected 
from the high bridge of a ship or from a hydro- 
plane. Two destroyers cross ahead of the wake | 
and throw out a net. If the submarine enters the 
net her capture is certain. The net is a very light | 
one, made of wire rope probably not so large as a | 
lead pencil. The meshes are twelve or fifteen feet | 
square. On the top edge of the net are floats, and | 
on the bottom edge, small weights. When the net 
is in the water the floats keep the upper edge on 
the surface and the weights keep the bottom down. 
If the submarine runs into the net, her bow enters 
one of the meshes and the net falls back round 
her. It may foul her propeller or may not, but the 
net is ‘three hundred or four hundred yards long, 
and, as the submarine proceeds, the floats trail on 
the surface, and remain there even when she dives 
deeper. Her trail, therefore, is plain, and there is | 
no difficulty in capturing her. There are nets like 
those described across the English Channel; also 
some strong ones that will stop a submarine. Such | 
nets have saved the British transports. 


| water, The water trickled through the holes in the 


| the trenches. 


| “You must have communal dinners in this town.” 
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A JAPANESE POET AND 
JOAQUIN MILLER 


HE scene of my first meeting with Miller 
floats most clearly, most sweetly, before my 
eyes as if it were only yesterday, although it 
is now a matter of almost twenty years ago, says 
Mr. Yone Noguchi in his autobiography. I trembled 
when I stepped on the wooden path or bridge at 
the entrance, leading me directly to his ridiculously 
small cottage; I believe I should have run away 
from the sudden failing of my courage if a young 
girl, a Mexican or half negress, who had just 
stepped out of the cottage, had not encouraged me 
with her friendly smile. 

Joaquin Miller, who at once reminded me of my 
imaginary picture of childhood days for a certain 
tengu or mountain elf with red, long nose, stretched 
out his hand from the bed when he saw me enter. 
I thought how romantically impressive he looked. 
It was his habit, as I soon found out, to ‘loaf and 
invite his own soul” lying in bed the whole fore- 
noon. A silken skullcap that he wore was most 
interestingly suggestive of an older age. 

When I told him of my desire in climbing up the 
hill, he exclaimed, ‘‘Welcome! Welcome!” Then 
he wished me to accompany him to his old mother’s 
to dine together. On our way to Mrs. Miller’s cot- 
tage, which stood some one hundred yards up the 
hill, the poet picked abundantly the roses white or 
red, which he seattered over the large dinner table, 
exclaiming, “God bless you!” 

I must not forget to tell you that he wore top- | 
boots and, wonder of all, a bearskin over his 
shoulders even while eating; his dress was of 
corduroy, with a red crape sash tied round his 
waist most carelessly. I noticed that there was a 
large diamond ring on a finger of his right hand, 
which shone with an almost menacing brilliancy. 
He was six feet tall; his white beard fully covered 
his breast. Had I ever seen before, | asked myself, 
any more striking person than this Miller, the Poet 
of the Sierras? Indeed, I accepted him without 
any question for the very symbol of romance and 
poetry of which my young mind often dreamed. 

What pleased me best, I confess, was Miller’s 
manner-in calling me Mr. Noguchi, as it was the 
first time I had heard myself so addressed since 
my arrival in California; hitherto I had been 
Charley or Frank, according to my employer’s 
fancy. When this unexpected joy of mine grew 
deeper and I became, in spite of myself, suddenly 
silent and solemn, the old lady slyly looked upon 
me from the other side of the table, and even 
winked in a way that seemed to be an apology for 
her son’s eccentricity. 

But I never thought of Miller as particularly 
eccentric ; he was the most natural man I had ever 
seen. When Mrs. Miller began to say something, 
the poet exclaimed offhand that eating was a 
sacred service, and said, “Mother, you talk too 
much. Mother, mother, you keep quiet. Silence! 
Again silence! Silence helps your digestion. Eat 
slowly, all of you, think of something higher, and 


| be content!” The dinner was the simplest ever I | — 


ate in an American household, but the most satis- 
factory. 
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FOOLING THE TURKS 
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icycle Bug 
yet? 


[is not too late yet 
to fill in the at- 
tached coupon and 
get the beautiful 
green-gold stickpin 
pictured here. Write 
to-day. 


ML 


UNL 





Meanwhile, call at your 
nearest dealer and ask 
him to show you the 
twelve famous United States Bicycle Tires— 
the GOOD tires and YOUR tires. 


United States Tire Company 


1797 Broadway, New York 


Get the Bicycle Bug! 











Fill Out 





Tear Out 





Mail TO-DAY 


GENTLEMEN. Please tell me how to get one of your beautiful 
green-gold Bicycle Bugs Free. 
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nelles expedition, writes a London corre- 


Toe decision to abandon the ill-fated Darda- 
spondent to the Washington Star, was kept a 


<——— 








secret, and few officers at Suvla knew of it until 
the withdrawal was actually ordered. Then the 
troops were moved off during a single night with- 
out the knowledge of the enemy. It was some hours 
after the actual departure of the troops before the 
Turks became aware that the trenches opposite 
them were empty. 

The Turks had become accustomed to silent 
British trenches, and feared them. Days before 
the evacuation the word was passed through the 








British lines that not a shot should be fired. The 
Turks could not make head or tail of the situation. 
They threw bombs, but there was no reply. They 
opened with rifle and machine guns and artillery— 
still no response. A venturesome Turk peered 
over a parapet. No sharpshooter picked him off. A 
whole band of them came up to the barbed-wire 
entanglements—and then the British machine guns 
opened fire. That taught the Turks to keep their 
distance. 

The most ingenious stratagem of all was this: 
Some hundreds of rifles were laid along the par- 
apets and lashed into fixed positions, aiming 
toward the enemy. Underneath each of those rifles 
the soldiers hung atin can that had once held ‘‘bully 
beef’’ from Chicago. The can was suspended from 
trench supports, but not attached to the rifle. 
Beneath it was another beef tin that hung from the 
trigger of the rifle. In the bottom of the first can a 
number of small holes were punched. Just as the 
troops were leaving they filled the upper cans with 


bottom and dropped into the can beneath. Grad- 
ually the can beneath became heavier and heavier, 
until finally its weight on the string was enough to 
pull the trigger and explode the rifle. 

So for some time after the last British soldier 
had departed rifles along the British parapets were 
exploding, and it was only natural that the Turks 
should believe that British soldiers were still in 
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SENSIBLE SHOES 


HE ordinary footwear of the Serbs, opau- 
ken, worn by men and women on workdays 
and holidays alike, have again proved their 
usefulness for soldiering in this war. Flat feet, 
perspiring feet, sores and similar complaints, says 
the London Chronicle, are unknown where opau- 
ken are Worn. The surgeon in charge of the Duteh 
Ambulance, who went through the 1915 campaign, 
as well as two earlier Balkan wars, with the Serbian 
army, declares that he never had a single case of 
foot trouble to deal with. 
These sandals—for such they are—are composed 
simply of a piece of hard leather—bent, loosely 
plaited and open across the foot, and fastened by 
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“8” Combination 
Aluminum 


Cooking Set 


ERE’S a Set of cooking utensils that will 
go a long way toward satisfying the 
desire of every housekeeper for a complete 
aluminum kitchen outfit. The Set consists 
of four pieces, so made that they fit together 
perfectly in various combinations to form 
eight different utensils. Each piece is of 
solid aluminum, which cannot flake or rust 
off like enamel. The Set is one of the most 
attractive as well as most practical articles 
we have ever offered. The Set will make 
6-Quart Covered Berlin Kettle Colander 
6-Quart Preserving Kettle Double Roaster 
Covered Baking Dish or Casserole 


2'%4-Quart Double Boiler Steam Cooker 
2'4-Quart Deep Pudding Pan 


The eight combinations made by this Set would cost 
at least $5.00 if purchased separately. 


How to Get This Fine Set 


Send us one new yearly subscription (not your own) for The Youth’s Companion, 
with 50 cents extra, and we will send you one of these “8” Combination Alum- 
inum Cooking Sets. The Set will be sent by express or parcel post, charges to 
be paid by receiver. If, parcel-post shipment is desired, ask your postmaster 
how much postage you should send us for a three-pound package. 


NOTE. This Set is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for 
introducing the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY .. .. BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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a long leather strap round the leg to a hook at the 
top. There is no pressure; everything is wide and 
open to the air. 
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A HUGE DINNER CAN 


ee HAT’S that ?” asked the visitor, indicat- 
ing a gasometer. 


‘‘Dinna ken,” replied the Scot. 
“Some can, too!” was the astonished rejoinder. 


tee 


Preserving Kettle Pudding Pan Colander Double Roaster 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illus- 
trated weekly paper for all the family. 
Its subscription price is $2.00 a year, in advance, 
including postage prepaid to any address in the 
United States, $2.25 to Canada, and $3.00 to foreign 
countries. Entered at the Post Office, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Subscriptions may begin at any time during 
the year. 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 

ment for The Companion, when sent by 

ae should be by Post Office Money Order or 
Express Money Order. When neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 

Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It is liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 

Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper 
which shows when the subscription expires, will 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper issent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Jommonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Masa. 








POOR MASTICATION IN CHILDREN 


HE train of ills that follows the insuffi- 
cient chewing of food is great and may 
start early in life. Many children,—in 
fact, most childsen,—unless watched 
and corrected, will “bolt” their food. 
When they are healthy they are also 

hungry, and it is natural that they should regard 
the mouth as a simple and rapid channel to the 
stomach. To teach them how to eat is often ex- 
ceedingly tiresome, but it must be done, even at 
the cost of nagging. 

Insufficient mastication is especially harmful to 
the young, because the full growth of all the pas- 
sages of the nose and throat actually depends on 
proper exercise of the muscles of this region in 
the early years. The use of the jaws in mastication 
is one of the best ways for a child to get this exer- 
cise; and if he misses it, by reason of improper 
habits of eating, the consequences may be very 
disagreeable. 

Children who are not taught to use their teeth 
are likely to have inadequate nasal passages and 
a sluggish, local circulation, which in time lead to 
constant attacks of influenza and presently to the 
growth of adenoids. The child whose nasal and 
throat passages are well developed and constantly 
fed with a stream of pure blood does not continu- 
ally come down with “colds in the head,” and is 
not likely to suffer from adenoid growths. 

You sometimes see children whose parents are 
bringing them up in the most approved way hy- 
gienically. They sleep in large, well-ventilated 
nurseries; they spend hours each day in the open 
air, and all the resources of science are at their 
service ; yet they are not healthy. They are anzemic, 
nervous, pale little mouth-breathers. It is well in 
such cases to examine the habits of eating. Some- 
times a physician finds that the diet is too exclu- 
sively of the pap variety—that the ehild does not 
get a fair chance to use his teeth. In other cases, 
although the food is of the proper kind, the child 
is not made to masticate sufficiently. The results 
are equally unfortunate. 

The nut-eating game is a goed way to teach chil- 
dren to masticate properly. The child who can 
chew on a Brazil nut for the longest time is the 
prize winner. Everyone in the game discovers how 
very good the food tastes when it is eaten slowly, 
and begins to form the habit of long chewing. 
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PAY THE PRICE AND TAKE IT 


T was four o’clock on Saturday after- 
noon, and tea was being served in the 
Geralds’ shady side yard. One lady and 
seven girls were the company present, 
and the lady, who was the mother of 
the hostess, was listening eagerly to the 

conversation of the others, only now and then 

making a remark or asking a question. 

The gate clicked and a lady came up the walk. 

“If you don’t look too comfortable for any use, 
Anne Gerald!” she cried. 

Mrs. Gerald sprang up with an exclamation of 
welcome. a 

“Del Davenport, what a lovely surprise! Nancy, 
make a cup of tea for Aunt Del. These are some 
of Nancy’s friends, Del—Christine and Miriam 
Jenner, Bess and Elsie Cardiff, Louise Griffin and 
Mary Crane. And this is Miss Davenport, whom 
Nancy calls Aunt Del.” 

The girls stood up and bowed rather shyly. Bisie 
passed a plate and Louise the cakes, but they 
were evidently embarrassed by the guest, and Mrs. 
Gerald, seeing it, sent them down to the garden 
for flowers. 

“Have L interrupted a party?” Miss Davenport 
asked, “It isn’t Nancy’s birthday, I know.” 

“No party. We do it every week.” 

“Every week!” 

Mrs. Gerald nodded. ‘Those are girls who work 
in the handkerchief factory on Mill Street. Nancy 
met them at Endicott House, and invites them 
here every Saturday afternoon. And I can’t tell 
you how I enjoy it. And the things we discuss! It’s 
better than a whole course in civics. I’m learning 
the whole world and all its intentions over again 
from a girl’s viewpoint — schools, church, home, 
society.” 

“It must be great. But how in the world do you 
get time for it? You’re the only woman I know 
who could. And you’re one of the very few who 
really seem to enjoy living.” 

“Don’t the two things go together? I enjoy living 
because I take time for it. And the secret is very 
Simple—I don’t do other things! It’s all a matter 
of selection. How many clubs do you belong to, 
Del?” 

“Civics, Wednesday music, Suffrage, Lafayette, 
Whist.” 

“And you are going to the symphonies and to 
the fine-arts courses? And going to a dozen teas 
a@ week?” 

“You don’t go to them—you go through them— 
on a lightning express! How I hate the things! 
Yet you can’t get out of them.” 

“Oh, yes, you can—if you are willing to pay the 
price. Being thought odd or left out.” 

“As if one would care for that!’ Del scoffed. 
But her color rose. Would she not care? 

After she had gone her old schoolmate sat 





























thinking. How many, many things there were that 
we might have—if we would only pay the price! 
And how few after all were willing to pay it! 
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A PAINLESS WAR CURE FOR 
BURNS 


EADERS who have suffered severe burns 
R will be particularly interested in the new 

eure that a French physician has discovered, 
and is using successfully to save the lives of sol- 
diers in the great war. 

A soldier from the Somme, says the American 
World’s Work, was brought into St. Nicholas Hos- 
pital, near Paris, so badly burned that he was 
hardly recognizable as a human being. Just six 
weeks later he was up and walking about, and the 
only indication that he showed of having ever been 
burned was here and there a discoloration of the 
skin. The new skin that had grown over two thirds 
of his body was just like the skin that was there 
before, except for a few smudges of dark coloring ; 
but in the course of a few months even that will 
have as even a pigment as the rest of his skin. 
There are no drawn places and no reddened tissue. 
No less remarkable is the fact that the soldier suf- 
fered no pain after the first day. 

St. Nicholas Hospital is full of similar or even 
worse cases. In the last year it has cured four 
hundred and fifty cases of extensive burns. It is 
designated the “hospital for the badly burned,” 
and a glance any morning into one of its dressing 
rooms shows how thoroughly its name is justified. 

The cure is simple and easy to understand. 
A young soldier with his hands and forearms 
bandaged is led in by an orderly and seated on a 
stool. A nurse removes the bandages and the 
burned skin. She washes off the pus with a small 
rubber hose, and dries the flesh with an electric 
hot-air drier. Then she brings an atomizer filled 
with a hot liquid. This she sprays carefully over 
the hands and forearms, until they are entirely cov- 
ered with a soft, white, waxlike film. Wliile that 


film is still hot, she lays strips of thin cotton batting |, ‘ 
over it and paints them with the same liquid until | |] #2" 


the whole wound is sealed in under the drying 
liquid. Then she wraps.it.up in thicker cotton bat- 
ting. A week later the hands are covered with a 
new, supple skin. 

It is not quite so simple a matter when the burns 
are deeper, but the process is always the same 
and does not vary with the degree of the burn. 
The liquid is a combination of paraffin and resin. 
Laid on with a brush, it would be painful, but as it 
drops in tiny globules, the patient does not even 
feel the fall of the spray on the flesh. The temper- 
ature of this liquid, when applied, is 158° F. It 
would cause considerable pain if applied to healthy 
skin, but on raw flesh it creates no feeling of dis- 
comfort. 

Se 


A FLYING COLLISION 


IRDS and aéroplanes are not the only flying 
things with which it is possible for an aviator 
to have a serious collision. The author of | 

Tales of the Flying Services gives as an instance 
a strange accident that occurred in France. 

Not long ago, he says, I ran across an aviator I | 
know, looking very much annoyed and with one | 
eye seriously obstructed by a large contused swell- | 
ing en his cheek bone. Thinking that he had had a 
smash of some kind, probably a bad landing in 
which he had been pitched against the front of his 
machine, I asked what had happened. 

He explained that about six hours earlier he 
was starting out on a fast biplane, and was going | 
full speed on the ground in order to get a good | 
jump intothe air when he met a large-sized bumble- 
bee going in a hurry in the opposite direction. 

“You see,” he explained, “I was doing about | 
sixty knots due east, and he was doing between 
thirty-five and forty knots due west, and he was a | 
large bee, and the impact was something terrific. 





And,” he added vindictively, ““I:hope he has spilled 
all his honey and that he’s stitl umeonscious!” 


oe? 


THE LADIES’ ROAD 


O doubt a good many readers who have 
N seen references in the newspapers to the 
fierce fighting between the French and the 
Germans along the Chemin des Dames, or Ladies’ | 
Road, have wondered how that shell-torn highway 
got its pretty and romantic name. | 

The road, says the New York Tribune, dates 
from the time of King Louis XV. It begins at the 
Paris-Maubeuge Road, about ten miles northeast 
of Soissons, and crosses the plateau of Craonne, a 
distance of about twelve miles. It then descends 
into the valley of the Ailette, to eross the Vanelere 
Woods to the domain of the ancient Chateau of 
Bove, near Bouconville, where the Prineesses 
Adelaide, Sophie and Victoire, daughters of Louis 
XV, used to visit one of their ladies of honor, Mme. 
de Narbonne, every summer. . 

The roads of the region were detestable in those 
days. Out of consideration for the princesses a new 
paved road was built along the crest of the plateau, 
and ever since it has been called the Chemin des 


Dames. 
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AN EQUALLY EXTENSIVE VIEW 
A LITERAL interpretation of a commonplace 


remark is sometimes amusing. In Mid-| : 


summer Motoring in Europe, Mr. De Courcy 
W. Thom tells of a traveler who said to a very 
small boy then making his first voyage, who had 
climbed upon the bulwark and was gazing across 
the ocean to the far horizon, “My boy, did you 
ever before see such a glorious stretch of ocean— 
as far as you can see, only ocean?” 
“Yes,” answered the boy. 
“Hardly,” said the man. ‘“‘Where do you think 
you saw it?” ‘ 
“On the other side of the ship,” replied the 
youngster. 
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A DOUBTFUL COMPLIMENT | 
"Tre Duchess of Westminster tells a story | 





about an ex-shah of Persia who was very | 
fond of paying compliments to English ladies. | 

When she was presented, the shah bowed gra- 
ciously and said: 

“TI have heard much about you. Your worthy | 
name is well known even in my country. ” 

The duchess was surprised at first; then a light 
dawned upon her. “Gracious me!” she said to her- 
self. “I do believe he mistakes me for Westminster 
Abbey!” 

A few tactfully worded questions proved that 
she was right. 





If it ist an Eastman, it isn’t a Kodak. 


Ts. 
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It’s a KODAK! 


EASTMAN KODAK CO., Rocuester, N. Y., The Kodak City. 














A New Novel 


WILDFIRE 


By ZANE GREY 


Zane Grey has written many fine books, but here is the 
best of them all. He has written of wonderful horses 
before, but Wildfire outruns them all. The author's 
characters have usually been men and women who 
loved adventure, but in this story the adventures of his 
characters partake of the wild freedom and strength of 
the desert and mountains to which they belong. In vivid 
delineation, as well as in high dramatic power, Wildfire 
will stand as one of the best the author has written. 





N. Y. Tribune.—Not since the present reviewer read, in the 
days of his youth, Mayne Reid's story of the pursuit and cap- 
ture of a wild horse of the plains, has he found so breathlessly 


and enthralling a tale as this. 


Philadelphia Enquirer.— We should say that even the owner 
of an automobile would get excited over this book. 








Our Offer: 


Send us one NEW subscription (not your own) for The Companion 
and we will present you with a copy of Zane Grey’s newest novel, 
Wildfire, sending it to you postpaid. This book cannot be purchased 
anywhere for less than $1.35. We do not offer it for sale. 


NOTE. The Book is given only to a present Companion subscriber to pay him for introducing 
= the paper into a home where it has not been taken the past year. 
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“RASTUS’ ART GALLERY.” 
Painted by Edward V. Brewer for Cream of Wheat Co, Copyright 1917 by Cream of Wheat Co. 








